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The Negro in the American Theatre 


by EDITH J. R. ISAACS 
so 


A new Theatre Arts book 


NEVER BEFORE has the complete history of the 
Negro’s participation in American theatre activity 
been set down. The moving story of the struggles, 
discouragements and successes of individuals is 
recorded by Edith J. R. Isaacs with warm under- 
standing. 


Formerly editor of Theatre Arts and a drama critic 
with an international reputation, Mrs. Isaacs is 
uniquely qualified to write this book. She has fol- 
lowed the Negro’s stage work over many years, and 
has delved far into the archives of earlier periods. 


The Negro in the American Theatre, which will be pro- 
fusely illustrated and in a handsome format, begins 
with the days of Ira Aldridge who a hundred years 
ago played Shakespeare with Edmund Kean, tells 
of the evolution of the minstrel show and the early 
Negro musicals, of the great comedians in Ziegfeld 
and George Lederer revues and the flowering of 
Negro talent in such plays as The Emperor Jones, The 
Green Pastures, Porgy, Native Son, Finian’s Rainbow and 
Our Lan’. It also treats the development of Negro 
musical forms—the Blues, for instance — and 
dancing as shown in the work of a Bill Robinson or 
Katherine Dunham. It is a mine of material nowhere 
else available. 


Mrs. Isaacs’ book is at once a tribute to the vitality 
the Negro has brought the stage and an important 
chapter in the history of the American theatre and 
of our society as a whole. 


Soon off the press. The first edition is limited. Order 
your copy now. Price $3.50 


Theatre Arts, Inc. 
130 West 56th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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OAT a aad 
STATE THEATRE’ 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


invites you to consider its curri- 


culum, its facilities and its repu- 
tation in your plans for drama 
study. 


By unanimous vote of the California Stote 


Legislature, March 22, 1937 


Mddeese 


CHARLES F PRICKETT, Genero! Moneger 
SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


PASADENA 1, CALIFORNIA 






MARIAN RICH 


TRAINING FOR THE 
SPEAKING VOICE 


“Voice and 






















speech are the 
young actor’s main problems— 
and Marian Rich understands 
them.” 

John van Druten 


Private Instruction Only 






For appointment, write or phone: 
12 E. 56th St., New York 22 Plaza 5-5954 





THEATRE 
RADIO 
MUSIC 
ART 





WRITE FOR 
THIS CATALOG 


A trailblazing program in the theatre arts, 
with an integrated program of study covering 
Stage, Radio, Art and Music. Fall term start; 
September 15th. Approved for veterans. 
Write The Randall School, 174 Ann St., 
Hartford 3, Connecticut. 
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Previews 





R® VICTOR takes over the column 
this month with a series of record- 


ings that capture a variety of theatre 
interests. Foremost among them is the 
Laurence Olivier album of Henry V, 
in which the newly knighted actor 
redoes on records certain soliloquies 
from his brilliant film, as well as a 
number of connecting scenes (he reads 
the lines, in fact, of nine different 
characters). William Walton conducts 
the London Philharmonic in his own 
theatre-wise musical sequences (com- 
posed for the film), which serve ef- 
fectively both as background and as 
connecting links between the vocal 
passages. The strikingly fine film which 
Olivier made of Shakespeare’s tempes- 
tuous drama is a classic in its medium, 
and the album will rank similarly 
among dramatic recordings. Olivier 
is in fine voice, conveying both the 
spirit and the meaning of his readings 
as knowledgeably as he did on the 
screen, and Walton’s score is an in- 
telligent complement. 

Though none of RCA Victor’s other 
recent such 
unanimous attention from the theatre- 


releases will command 
goer, those who recall with pleasure 
Marc Blitzstein’s The Cradle Will Rock 
will want to know the composer's 
latest work. Introduced in concert last 
Leonard Bernstein and the 
New York City Symphony Orchestra, 
with Robert Shaw’s beautifully trained 
Collegiate Chorale, Blitzstein’s Air- 
borne Symphony is the composer’s 


year by 


Eighth Air Force to 
was attached 


tribute to the 
which he during the 
war. The same group of performers 
has put the work on records (though 
the choral ensemble is here known as 
the RCA Victor Chorale) — on thir- 
teen sides, no less (the fourteenth is 
Blitzstein’s Dusty Sun). Though the 
orchestral and choral parts occasion- 
ally fight with each other as they come 
through the loudspeaker, the sym- 
phony is generally as rewarding on 
records as it was when first heard in 


Continued on page 4 


HENRY ADRIAN, 
Managing Director 


THEATRE OWNERS! 
CIVIC LEADERS! 


There are over 500 major 
American cities that sel- | 
dom see the HITS which 
annually play in New 
York City. 


Why Not Bring Broad- 
way Shows to Your 
Community. 


We can serve your 
city with the best 
that Broadway has 
to offer. 





_ SCENERY and DRAPES 


CYCLORAMAS 
DRAW CURTAINS 
CURTAIN TRACKS 

SCENERY 
STAGE RIGGING 
WALL FABRICS 

MURALS 


(For Sale or Rental) 
Inquiries Invited! 


Novelty Scenic Studios, Inc. 


27th Year 
32 West 60th St., New York 23, N. Y. 
Circle 6-8656 
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VALENTINO, Inc. CANADIAN 
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nstantaneous 
NEW YORK, N.Y. _ Recording Service 
ieee 56-58 Wellington St., E. 
Toronto, Ont., Can. 
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The Smosh COMEDY Hit by... 
HOWARD LINDSAY 
& RUSSEL 


Produced by LELAND HAYWARD 
Starring 
RALPH . KAY 
BELLAMY FRANCIS 


With MYRON McCORMICK 
MINOR WATSON 
MARGALO GILLMORE 
HUDSON THEATRE, 44 St., East of Broadway 


“A smash hit of enormous 
proportions.” — Word Morehouse, Sur 


MAX GORDON presents 


BORN 


YESTERDAY 


The Hilarious Comedy Hit by 
GARSON KANIN 


LYCEUM THEATRE 
Scientifically Air-Conditioned 


“The music, the comedy, 
the settings, the di- 
rection — everything 
about it is Big Time.” 
— WALTER WINCHELL 

CHERYL CRAWFORD presents A NEW MUSICAL 





Book ond Lyrics by Music by 
ALAN JAY LERNER Tika. cos scome LOEWE 


WILLIAM HANSEN JAMES MITCHELL 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE  Stoged by ROBERT LEWIS 
by OLIVER smitH ©¢ Costumes by pavio FFOLKES 
Thea 6th Ave & Séth St, Eves 8:30; Mats Thurs & Sat 2:30 
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See for Yourself 


ON THE BOARDS 


| Laure Wrrn Fatuer (Nov. 8, 1939) now ranks 


as the longest-run play in American theatre 
history. 


Oxranoma! (Mar. 31, 1943) still among the 
best of all musicals. (7heatre Guild) 


Tue Voice or THE TurTLE (Dec. 8, 1943) 
Louisa Horton and Boyd Crawford serve 
up John van Druten’s comedy tastily. (Al- 
fred de Liagre, jr.) 


Harvey (Nov. 1, 1944) James Stewart has | 
replaced Frank Fay until August go in | 


Mary Chase’s deservedly long-run comedy. 
(Brock Pemberton) 


STATE OF THE Union (Nov. 14, 1945) Lindsay | 








HENRY 
ADRIAN 
presents 


oN 


By HARRY THURSCHWELL 
and ALFRED GOLDEN 
“A JUNIOR 
HELLZAPOPPIN.” 
— Brooks Atkinson Times 


‘A BARREL OF FUN” 


PRE-WAR 
PRICES 


Best Seats $3 top 
plustax, at all 
eve. performances, 
$2.50 top, plus tax, 
at Wed. & Sat. 
matinees. 





and Crouse keep their political satire up to | Faia 


date with the help of an accomplished cast. | 


(Leland Hayward) 


| Born YEsterDAy (Feb. 4, 1946) Garson Kan- 
|  in’s first play is a spirited farce-satire ex- | 


pertly handled by a first-rate cast. (Max 
Gordon) 


| Catt Me Mister (4pr. 18, 1946) Jane Kean 


and an ex-G.I. cast do a rousing job on 
Harold Rome’s sprightly score in this all- 
round success. (Douglas-Levin) 


| Annie Get Your Gun (May 16, 1946) Ethel | 


Merman is as loud and irresistible as ever 
in the tremendously popular Irving Berlin 
musical. She is replaced by Mary Jane 
Walsh from August 4 to 18. (Rodgers-Ham- 
merstein) 


Happy Birtupay (Oct. 37, 1946) Helen Hayes 
is on an exuberant holiday in Anita Loos’ 
comedy which is greatly helped by Jo 
Mielziner’s ingenious scenic effects and 
Joshua Logan’s canny direction. (Rodgers- 
Hammerstein) 


Burtesgue (Dec. 25, 1946) revival of the 
Watkins-Hopkins comedy starring the 
effervescent Bert Lahr. (Jean Dalrymple) 


Fintan’s Ratwpow (Jan. 10) an utterly be- 
guiling musical by Burton Lane, E. Y. 
Harburg and Fred Saidy, imaginatively 
designed by Jo Mielziner and costumed by 
Eleanor Goldsmith and e¢ ngagingly playe d 
and sung by an accomplished group. 
(Sabinson-K atzell) 


SWEETHEARTS ( Jan. 21) Bobby Clark makes a 
riotous evening out of this otherwise stand- 
ard revival of Victor Herbert’s operetta. 
(Paula Stone-M ichael Sloane) 


Att My Sons (jan. 29) challenging drama 
against war profiteering, written by Arthur 
Miller and directed by Elia Kazan. Critics 
Circle winner. (Clurman-Kazan-Fried) 


| Joun Loves Mary (Feb. 4) Norman Krasna’s 


frothy comedy, notable for Tom Ewell’s 
playing. (Rodgers-Hammerstein-Logan) 


BRIGADOON (Mar. 73) a musical of many de- 
lights by Frederick Loewe and Alan Jay 
Lerner, with direction by Robert Lewis, 
dances by Agnes de Mille, sets by Oliver 
Smith and costumes by David Ffolkes. 


(Cheryl Crawford) 





The Theatre Gutid’s Mustcal Ht 


Based on Lynn Riggs’ “‘Green Grow the Lilacs” 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Book & Lyrics by OSCAR bert | thay 2nd 
— —~ by ROUBEN MAMOULIA 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
Mary Owen » Ruth 
‘lary Hatcher Martin Weston 
Air-Cond. ST. JAMES Thea. 44th W. of Bway 
Evgs. $4.80, $3.60, $3, $2.40, $1.80, 50, 
a, Thurs.—$3, $2.40, $1.80, $1.2 
Set.—$3.60, és. $2.40, $1.80, $1.20 


MARTHA GRAHAM 
DANCE SCHOOL 


The School under the personal supervision of 
MARTHA GRAHAM and ERICK HAWKINS, offers 
ce rounded training in the technique and subject 
matter of the Modern Dance. 


Enables students to attain both skill in performance 
and an understanding of the artistic aims of the 
Modern Dance. 


Special closses for children 


For detailed information write: Miss Camille Lord, 
66 Fifth Ave., N. ¥.11, N. ¥. © GR 5-9100. 







SAVE THE EASY WAY 


BUY YOUR BONDS 


THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 


THEATRE 
WORKSHOP 


MARY MYERS & DOROTHY R. JUSTICE 
Dir ectors 


Approved under G. |. Bill of Rights 
TWO-YEAR DAY SCHOOL COURSE 
THEATRE WORKSHOP PLAYHOUSE 
PUBLIC PERFORMANCES 
THROUGHOUT SEASON 
Experimental Workshop Plays for selected 
audiences provide practical application of 

classroom study. 
Catalog on Request 
Audition by appointment 


321 Se. Fourth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
Telephoae: LO-mbard 3-5991 








THE 


NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 
SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE 


offers two years 
intensive training 
in theatre techniques 
Cetelogue on request Auditions by appointment 
16 West 46th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
BR 9-9766 
Approved by Veterans Administration 





Theatre Workshop 
king-smith 
school of creative arts 


HORTON FOOTE 
VINCENT DONEHUE 


Productions in New School Theatre 


acting technique ® dance ® speech ® play pro- 
duction ® design ® make-up ® playwriting ® con- 


temporary drama survey ® workshops also in 
music composition, design, writing and literature 
Approved for Veterons under G.!. Bill @ Register Now 
@ Fall Term Begins Oct. Ist @ Catologue on Request @ 
Inquiries to Robert Richman, Director @ Courtyard, 
2118 Massachusetts Avenve NW @ Washington DC 








BALLET SCHOOL 


Metropolitan Opera House, Studio 15 


Boris and Ivan Novikoff 


Directors 
Classes for Adults and Children 
Beginners and Advanced 

Fall Session Begins in September 
Many graduates now Ba em in Ballet 
Companies throughout the United States, in 
Films, Broadway Productions, Radio City Music 
Hall, Metropolitan Opera New York 
1425 Broadway entrance, N. Y. 


Telephone: LOngacre 5-0864 
and 111 Spring Street, Seattle, Washington 





| A Younc Man’s Fancy (Apr. 29) comedy 
about a summer camp, precocious young- 
| sters and counsellors. (Henry Adrian) 


| THe Meprom anp Tue Tetepuone (May 7) 
Gian-Carlo Menotti’s entertaining short 
| Operas, sung with spirit by Marie Powers, 


Evelyn Keller and others. (Cowles-Zimbalist- 
Lutyens) 


Icetmme (May 28) the customary Center 
Theatre occupant. (Henie-Wirtz) 


| -- (June 26) dramatization of Vera 
Caspary’s novel with Otto Kruger and 
K. T. Stevens. Direction by Clarence 
| Derwent; settings by Stewart Chaney. 
(Blaney-S. Steckler-R. Steckler) 
| N.Y. Crry Tueatre Co. (July 15) Opening a 
|  ten-week, five-play season at the City 
Center with Rip Van Winkle, followed by 
Arms and the Man. The group includes 
Harald Bromley, Haila Stoddard, Herbert 
Berghof, Philip Bourneuf, Montgomery 
Clift. Designer, Carl Kent. (Company of 12) 








CLOSED 


THE WHOLE WORLD OVER (Mar. 27-June 21) 
| ALICE IN WONDERLAND (Afr. 5- June 28) 

| BAREFGOT BOY WITH CHEEK (Afr. 3- July 5) 
PORTRAIT IN BLACK (May 14- July 5) 

| LOVE FOR LOVE (May 26-July 5) 


RECOMMENDED FILMS 


| Great>Expectations, the Dickens classic 
brought engagingly to the screen by the 
British team of Lean, Neame and Have- 
lock-Allan, with John Mills, Valerie Hob- 
son, Jean Simmons, Martita Hunt and 
many others in a luminous cast abetting 
them handsomely. (Universal-International) 


Les ENFANTs DU PARADIS, spectacular film of 
nineteenth-century France with an empha- 
sis of backstage life, and a vigorous gallery 
of portraits by Jean-Louis Barrault, Pierre 
Brasseur, Arletty and others. (Tricolore 
Films) 





| Man’s Hope, a living slice of history by one 

of the men who made history. André Mal- 
raux’s film of the Spanish war with music 
by Darius Milhaud. (Lopert Films) 


Monsieur VEerpDoux, Charles Chaplin’s latest 
| serio-comic exploit must not be missed by 
moviegoers if only for the satisfaction of 
determining for themselves where it suc- 
ceeds and where it fails. (United Artists) 


| Opp Man Out brings Carol Reed to the top 

of his profession with a handsome and por- 
tentous chase among revolutionary Irish- 
men. James Mason and a splendid cast of 
Irish characters, highlighted by F. J. Mc- 
Cormick and W. G. Fay. (7. Arthur Rank) 


| TORMENT, prize-winning Swedish film of 
adolescent storms and middle-aged per- 
version, told with force and great sensitiv- 
ity by ‘director Alf Sjéberg and players 


(Oxford Films) 


Alf Kjellin, Mai Zetterling and Stig Jarrel. | 


JACOB'S PILLOW 


DANCE FESTIVAL, INC. 


THALIA MARA 
ARTHUR MAHONEY 


UNIVERSITY OF DANCE 
2 WEEKS TEACHERS’ COURSE 
August 25-September 6 


Managing Directors 


Faculty: 


MARGARET CRASKE 
Ballet 


THALIA MARA 
Dance Variatioas 


IRIS MABRY 
Modern Dance Technique & Composition 


ARTHUR MAHONEY 
Spanish + Character 


DR. ELIZABETH BURCHENAL 
Folk Dancing 


JOSEPH PILATES 
Body Conditioning 


Tap Teacher to be announced 


GALA DANCE FESTIVAL 
JULY 4th THROUGH LABOR DAY 
For information write: 


Box 147 Lee, Mass. 


HERBERT BERGHOF 


EVENING 
ACTING CLASSES 


oan 


For interviews write or phone: 
130 W. 12th St., New York, N.Y. 
GR 5-3402 





A vew, enlarged, 3rd edition now ready: 


HOW BEAUTIFUL 
UPON THE MOUNTAIN 
A History of Jacob's Pillow 


By TED SHAWN $2.00 





A new, second edition: 


SHAWN’S FUNDAMENTAL 
TRAINING EXERCISES 


Twin Books of Notes and Music 
(Jess Meeker) $3.00 
Sead your orders to, make checks 
or money orders payable to 
EAGLE PRINTING & BINDING CO. 
Pittsfield, Mass. . 
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the cavernous City Center. Blitzstein 
is no great poet with words; the 
banalities and too-easy phrasings 
which have always characterized his 
literary style are present in The Air- 
borne; but his score has many strong 
and satisfying moments. 

Virgil Thomson, whose solid, witty 
score for his and Gertrude Stein’s 
opera, The Mother of Us All, should 
soon be perpetuated on records, has 
now had his music for the documen- 
| tary film, The Plow That Broke the Plains, 
| recorded by Leopold Stokowski and 
the Hollywood Bowl Orchestra. As ‘a 
symphonic suite’ Thomson’s work 
seems thin and his use of American 
folk-songs not always happy, but the 
album is pleasant listening, even in 
the characteristic and, here, inap- 
propriate sonorities of Stokowski and 
his west-coast men. 

For the balletomane Arthur Fiedler 
and the Boston Pops Orchestra provide 
a straightforward, warm-hearted pres- 
entation of the Chopin music used in 
Les Sylphides, that perennial opener 
on ballet bills. And for the general 
red-seal collector there are three recent 
Victor albums of particular worth, 
all by Koussevitzky and his Bostoni- 
ans: Numbers 2 and 3 of the Bach 
=| Sites, Numbers 2 and 5 of the Bach 

B ALLE T ART S FALL Brandenburg Concertos and Shos- 
COURSES | takovitch’s Ninth Symphony. Dr. 


Koussevitzky treats the utterly dispa- 
FACULTY 


rate composers with equal sympathy 
Edward Caton, Agnes de Mille, Angel Cansino, | and aplomb. 
Vera Nemtchinova, Yeichi Nimura, Lisan Kay, 
Alexis Dolinoff, Marian Ladre, Eric Victor | 


Special Course in August under Antony Tudor 
BALLET—TOE VARIATIONS—ADAGIO— CHARACTER | 


R. FLEISHER’S article, ‘Is There a 
SPANISH — MODERN PLASTIC — AND DANCING FOR ACTORS | M Lawyer in the House?’, in the 


| June issue is so worthwhile that per- 

L | haps he may not object to his being 

eye | corrected on the statement re Maude 
61" Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street, New York 19 CO 5-9627 | Adams in his first paragraph. It was 

| Charles, not Daniel, Frohman who 


was her manager, and the Empire, not 


<a Workshop ERWIN PISCATOR, Director 


of the NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
Two Well Equipped Theatres 
FOR ALL WORKSHOP ACTIVITIES 
PRESIDENT THEATRE ROOFTOP THEATRE 
247 West 48th St. (Main Offices) 111 East Houston St. 
FULL COURSES FOR DAY AND EVENING STUDENTS 


ACTING © SPEECH © DIRECTING © PLAYWRITING * DANCE © RADIO 
FILM © TELEVISION © TECHNICAL LABORATORY ©* THEATRE MANAGEMENT 


Fall Term Begins Octeber 6th 
Interview and Auditions fer all courses given now 
For detailed information: 247 WEST 48th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. Ci 5-7287 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS 


CLARE TREE MAJOR — DIRECTOR 


Professione!l preperation for the stage under directors actively engaged on Breedway. Com- 
prehensive Curriculum—dancing, pantomime, voice development, acting, promotion, directing, scene building, 
lighting, costumes. Public performances weekly. Redic and television ever noted netwerks. All 
studies directed to attainment of professionel standards. Six week summer course July 7th. Special 
Summer seminar for teachers. 


Appreved for veterans Registration limited Only telented students accepted 
THE ONLY SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE THAT 
GUARANTEES EMPLOYMENT TO ITS GRADUATES 


Write for catalog te CLARE TREE MAJOR, Director 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK 
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To Tue Eprrors: 











TAMARA | Daly’s, theatre at which she played. 
DAYKAR HANOVA' S LEWIS SCHOOL She did appear in other theatres but I 
15th Yeor do not think she ever played at 
SCHOOL ron me STAGE | | Srarwucteecre crim stern | Daly's. - 
Herrisen Lewis. Classes limited to in- = 
sure his personal supervision of modern New Y ork, ie ae 


metheds. Little Theatre productions. 
On the Cover 


Girls Club Dermitery From Ecuador Bob Lee, young 

Fall Term Oct. Ist. © Dey & Evening theatre designer, sends his imaginative 

Booklet “W-8" © G. |. Bill Applies landscape of an exotic country, which 

Address Secretary, Room 818 his pen aptly turns into a highly 

nowey mae. Ve Chee d- Ste theatrical stage, complete with pro- 
scenium, backdrop and actors. 


HAROLD GOULD 


WINTER SESSION BEGINS 
SEPTEMBER 29 





Applications now accepted 


For Information: Registrar 


27 W. 67th St., New York 23 
TRefalger 7-5834 
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Romeo and Juliet. STRATFORD-UPON-AVON . . 56 
The Alchemist. OLD vic ee 57 
Desire Under the Elms. BRAZIL ae 57 
Lars Hanson in Richard III. swEDEN . . . 58 
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SCHOOL OF 
AMERICAN BALLET 


Faculty 


GEORGE BALANCHINE 
DOROTHY BIRD 
GISELLA CACCIALANZA 


LEW CHRISTENSEN 
ANATOLE OBOUKHOFF 
ELISE REIMAN 
MURIEL STUART 
PIERRE VLADIMIROFF 


A complete education in Classic Ballet 
and correlated subjects. Children's, Be- 
ginners’, Intermediate, Advanced and 
Professional Classes. 


APPROVED UNDER G.!. BILL 





School Year begins September 2nd 


637 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22 


Plaza 5-1422 


filviene <& Theatre | 


Est. 1894. Pupils: Peggy Ane Garser, Linabeth Scott, 
Merkel, Fred Astaire, Dos Dunphy. - 


STAGE + RADIO + SCREEN 


Dramatic Art + Voice, Diction 
Vocal « Light Opera, Musical Comedy 
Dancing « Ballet, Modern, Tap 
Radio + Singing, Acting, Announcing 
Approved for Veterans 
Stock agp mee oa in late Broadway 
FALL TERMS OPEN OCT. 
Seperate High School and Children's Annex 
Catalog— Apply Secretary Montaire 
1780 Broadway, N. Y. 19 








An intensive course of study designed 
for training the individual in preparation 


© TELEVISION 


Public appearances while in training 
Summer Term: August 4 
Term: Oct. 1 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
(Radio City) 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 





The Small 
Screen 


NTERNATIONAL Film 
Foundation, 2 non- 
profit film-producing or- 
ganization, has just re- 
leased a new animated 
picture on race relations called Bound- 
ary Lines. It is an extremely interesting 
production, and not only for the very 
worthy things it has to say about its 





central problem. Its technique, indeed | 


its very conception, is a new approach 
to animation and sound synchroniza- 
tion. 

What is a line? the film asks. A line 


is a concept. It can be anything we | 


choose to make it. A line can be a 
mountain, a river, a man—or the 
barrier between men. These boundary 


lines are man-made, created by men | 


as they note differences in color, in 
nationality, in language, in religion. 
But while they exist in the mind they 
are strong enough to lead to war. If 
we are agreed that war is undesirable, 
the film says, 





then we must realize | 


that since these boundary lines are of | 


our own making we can make of 


them what we will. We can even make | 
of them neighborly fences with which | 
the whole world could become one | 


large, friendly community freed from 
the threat of war by mutual under- 
standing and respect. 


To artist Phillip Stapp goes credit | 
for both the original conception of | 


Boundary Lines and its artistic execu- | 
tion. Equal credit, however, is due | 
_ Gene Forell who composed the score 


that is such an integral part of the 


| film. Actually, the music was written 


first, based on the idea that Boundary 
Lines was to convey, but before the 
action had been laid out. Action was 


then matched to the music, and so | 
closely that one is often reminded of | 
interpret | 


those abstract films that 
music in terms of visual movement. 
Forell’s music is modern in idiom, and 
so too is Stapp’s art work. His method 
is better described as animation rather 
than cartooning, with the drawings 
themselves often static and the impres- 
sion of action being derived through 
camera movement — panning, track- 
ing, tilting. His cards, however, are 
designed specifically to accept that 
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INSTRUCTOR IN 
DRAMA 


Lecturer required for the Division of Drama, 
Department of Fine Arts, University of Alberta, 
duties to commence September 1947. Will be 
required to instruct at ae yo one organize 
Extension work In Drama Alberta. 
Salary will be from $2500 to 352800, occording 
to qualifications and experience. Experience in 
stage craft is essential. 

Applications giving age, nationality and marital 
status and particulars of academic qualifications 
and experience; names and addresses of persons 
to whom reference can be made and accompanied 
by ao recent photograph or snapshot, shovid be 
sent as soon as possible to: 


John Macdonald, Dean 
Faculty of Arts and Science 
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JOSEF G. GEIGER 
Director 
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the individual 
Professional or Cultural Courses 
ADULTS - CHILDREN 
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Register Now 
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movement. There is never a sense of 


forced or superimposed motion. Bound- 
ary Lines is successful not only as an 
artistic experience but as an intellec- 
tual one as well. 

Che picture has already been shown 
to good effect in clubs, churches, 
schools and adult forums. In the 
schools it was discovered with some 
surprise that the younger children, 
unspoiled by any traditional approach 
to art, proved to be among its most 
enthusiastic audiences. Its modern 
designing was perfectly acceptable to 
them, and its message, apparently, 
perfectly clear. Boundary Lines is one 
reel, color, and available in 16mm 
only. 

International Film Foundation, Inc. 
was founded late in 1945 by Julien 
Bryan, the noted camera explorer, on a 
grant from the Davella Mills Founda- 
tion, its purpose being ‘to promote 
better understanding between peoples 
of different nations, races and reli- 
gions . . . to present and interpret 
other nations and people to the Ameri- 
can people and to present and inter- 
pret the American people to other 


nations and peoples . . . through the 
production and distribution of mo- 
tion pictures. .. .’ Currently avail- 


able from the Foundation are five 
films about Russia and two on Poland, 
all edited from footage shot by Mr. 
irvan and his crews in those countries 
just prior to World War II. 

In the offing are several more, the 
product of Mr. Bryan’s recent visits to 
Russia, Poland and Italy. The three 
ltalian films will be ready for distribu- 
tion by the time this column appears 
in print: /taly Rebuilds, an account of 
reconstruction work under UNRRA; 
Bread and Wine, on the current state of 
igriculture in Italy; and Artisans of 
Florence, showing Florentine art and 
culture still at work in the handicrafts 
of that city. Each film is two reels, and 
available in both 16 and 35mm. 

The Julien Bryan films are dis- 
tributed throughout the country by 
dealers and exchanges in more than 
forty cities, including the nation-wide 
\ssociation Films, and are also in 
about twenty of the college and uni- 
versity film depositories. Copies of any 
title can be purchased directly from 
the International Film Foundation: 
inquiries as to the location of the 
nearest exchange for rental of these 
films may be addressed to the Founda- 
tion office, 1600 Broadway, New York 
IQ, N 7 
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HOLLYWOOD'S FINEST 
THEATRICAL TRAINING CENTER 


FALL TERM STARTS SEPTEMBER 29 


DRAMA -— intensive Stage and Screen training for the beginner and 


the advanced . . . Weekly plays in our theatre . . . Actual Filming. . . 
Talent Scout coverage. 


RADIO — concentrated study of Radio fundamentals . . . 


Acting . . . Announcing . . . Speech . . . Practical Broad- 
casting . . . Radio Writing. 


DIRECTING —<a course for di- 


rection of musical comedies, 
revues, spectacles, plays, offer- 
ing guaranteed placement. 


Approved for Veterans 
Formerly Max Reinhardt Workshop 
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BOWN ADAMS PROFESSIONAL STUDIO | 


er iF you desire to act more than anything in your life 
‘ and want others to be thrilled by your controlled 

emotional projection. 

IF you are willing to work privately and develop a 

resonant voice capable to stage projection . .. 

IF you work and work with a small group of talented 

actors until you experience the enchantment of slip- 

ping into the character of another person . . . 

IF when you feel confident of having something reol 

to offer the Stage, you desire real aid in establishing 

Professional contacts . . . 


THEN, we believe this is the Studio for you, 








as we combine the advantages of Individual 
VIRGINIA DALY dramatic coaching with experience of Stock BOWN ADAMS 
Director Productions. Producer 
Playwriting, Journalism, among our Special 
“A Lot of Value to a Few” Courses for Professionals. 
Write for Current Literature Everything gained 
All coaching by New Address: (ovr own building) at the Studio has 
ies ys er. 306 W. 81st St. (Riverside Dr. Location) 
New York 24, N. Y. TR. 7-4241 








Fall Course starts September 2 


FRANCES 
ROBINSON-DUFF 


Regular Dramatic Course Includes: 


Interpretation of Roles 
Diction Pantomime 
Personality Development 
Poise Stage Technique 


Those with talent, enrolling in September class, capable of STAGE + SCREEN 
earnest work, will appear in the May showing before pro- RADIO 


ducers and talent scouts. Voice training for teach- 
ers, lawyers, clergymen 
and public speakers 

Treacher of Ina Claire, Helen Hayes, Katharine Hepburn, Jane Wyatt, Ann Professional coaching, 

Sothern, Jean Arthur, Fay Bainter, Clark Gable, Van Heflin, Douglass Mont- stage directing 

gomery, Tonio Selwart, Alan Curtis and many other celebrities All instruction by Miss 


“ - ft i . 
Booklet T 235 6. 62nd Sweet, Mew York 2% ‘Rifinctender 4-7e00 «—--°Htnson- Dull In person 
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Argosy Films 
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DOLORES DEL RIO and the feet of her co-star, Pedro Armendariz, in The 
Fugitive, John Ford’s latest motion picture, adapted by Dudley Nichols from 
the Graham Greene novel known alternately as The Labyrinthine Ways and The 
Power and the Glory. The film, which will be released in the fall, is the first 
Hollywood production to be shot in its entirety in Mexico, a country whose 
colorful backgrounds, brilliant sunshine and increasing technical facilities are 
likely to tempt more screen companies from California. 








Theatre Arts 


AUGUST 1947 


THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


The Theatre Binds the World Together 


HE THEATRE, wrote the Unknown Sage of 
TF teetharas ‘is the shortest possible distance be- 
tween two cultures.’ In the spirit of this axiom 
THEATRE ARTS was founded thirty-one years ago. 
Since then it has consistently opened its pages to the 
theatres of the world, bidding a cordial welcome to 
the theories and aspirations, ideals and technical 
achievements of theatre workers the world over. To- 
day the theatres of the world, which have been for 
so long harassed by tyrannies and terrors, destroyed 
by bombs and drained of their artists by the brutal 
exigencies of the theatres of war, are coming slowly 
to life. Everywhere there is a stirring and an awaken- 
ing, often painfully slow and difficult but always 
determined. With this issue THEATRE ARTS salutes 
this new world-theatre, timeless and yet timely, a 
theatre that is emerging in Holland and Czecho- 
slovakia, in China and Poland, in Germany and 
Greece. The record is necessarily fragmentary — 
merely an indication of the variety and vitality of 
theatrical efforts everywhere — but it serves to reaf- 
firm THEATRE ARTS’ conviction that the theatre is the 
liveliest form of international understanding. This 
issue is also in some sort a tribute to the friends of 
THEATRE ARTS scattered over sixty-seven different 
countries — not excluding the Federated Malay 
States, the Fiji Islands and Zululand. These faithful 
subscribers in the four corners of the globe, far re- 
mote from Broadway or the West End, are a striking 
confirmation of the theory that the theatre can help 
materially in the process of building one world. 








Louis Jouvet, appearing here as Klostakof in a 
drawing from Elites Frangaises, takes his com- 
pany from the Athénée in Paris to the Lyceum in 
Edinburgh for a week of repertory, September 8 to 
13, during the International Arts Festival. His 
productions will be Giraudoux’s Ondine and 
Moliére’s L’Ecole des Femmes. 


THEATRE-IN-THE-DALE, the sum- 
mer group in New Milford, Connecticut, 
managed by Louis Townsend, answers 
the theatregoer’s plea for something 
other than a warmed-over Broadway 
hit by scheduling four new scripts dur- 
ing its eleven-week season: Catch on the 
Wing by Francis Goforth and Howard 
Richardson (co-author of Dark of the 
Moon), Act of Darkness by Frank Gabriel- 
son, Louise Platt’s dramatization of 
Pierre Louys’ novel, Aphrodite (with 
Tilly Losch), and A Copy of Madame Aupic 
by Gian-Carlo Menotti. 
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Opera in Review 





Lucretia and Deirdre 


CECIL SMITH 


FTER 2500 years the story of the tragic 
chastity of Lucretia, brought into public 
literary domain by Livy and made available 
to English readers by Shakespeare, has now 
provided the substance for an altogether strik- 
ing contemporary opera. It was less than a 
year ago that Benjamin Britten and Ronald 
Duncan, the collaborators of Peter Grimes, com- 
pleted The Rape of Lucretia. Already 130 per- 
formances have been given in England, and 
several productions have been presented on 
the continent (the original Glyndebourne per- 
formance was reviewed in THEATRE ARTS, Octo- 
ber 1946). The American premiere took place 
in Chicago, under the auspices of Giovanni 
Cardelli’s progressive young Opera Theatre. 
For the source of his libretto Mr. Duncan 
has turned not to Livy or Shakespeare but to 
André Obey’s play, Le Viol de Lucréce, in which 
(under the title Lucrece) New York briefly saw 
Katharine Cornell in 1932, in an English 
adaptation by Thornton Wilder. The story, of 
course, concerns the desire of the Roman 
prince Tarquinius for Lucretia, celebrated as 
the most unalterably chaste wife in Rome; his 
ravishment of her; and Lucretia’s suicide be- 
fore the eyes of her betrayed husband. 

From the Obey play Mr. Duncan has bor- 
rowed a manner of presentation which frames 
a spare, almost skeletal delineation of the 
action within the purview of two spectators — 
male and female — at opposite sides of the 
stage apron, who serve something of the 
function of a Greek chorus, interpreting and 
amplifying the story unfolded by the actors. 
Without appropriating a word of the Obey- 
Wilder text, the libretto of The Rape of Lucretia 
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follows in the main the same order of in- 
cidents, and even in considerable measure the 
same sequence of thoughts. But the dialogue is 
infused with poetic warmth and human pas- 
sion, qualities so lacking in the earlier Lucrece 
that Brooks Atkinson called it a ‘polite com- 
mencement study.’ 

Mr. Duncan’s farthest departure from his 
model is found in his preoccupation — some 
might say obsession — with Christian doc- 
trine. Whereas Obey’s narrators represented 
History and Poetry in traditional allegorical 
fashion, the Male and Female Chorus in The 
Rape of Lucretia are ardent apologists for a 
mystical Christian faith. The Female Chorus 
announces the edifying intention of the work: 
“We'll view these human passions and these 
years/Through eyes that once have wept with 
Christ’s own tears.’ After Lucretia has destroyed 
herself, the Male Chorus asks: ‘Is it all? Is all 
this suffering and pain, is this in vain?’ To this 
he answers: ‘It is not all . . . For now He 
bears our sin and does not fall, and He carrying 
all turns round stoned with our doubt and then 
forgives us all . . . In His passion is our hope. 
Jesus Christ, Saviour, He is all, He is all!’ 

It would be misleading, however, to imply 
that The Rape of Lucretia has the character of a 
sermon. The Male and Female Chorus are not 
impeded by their theological responsibilities 
from entering into the spirit of the story and 
even, in two especially skilfully manipulated 
passages, weaving their comment in and out of 
the dialogue sung by the principals. The action 
moves as fast and vividly as operatic action is 
likely to, and the Chorus in no sense consti- 
tutes an encumbrance. 
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Some may feel that evangelism is not 
necessary to the attainment of a satisfactory 
artistic goal, but it cannot be denied that The 
Rape of Lucretia consistently speaks in the lofty 
moral tone appropriate to genuine tragedy. It 
is neither an essay in theatrical sensationalism 
nor, like Obey’s play, a precious piece of neo- 
classicism. It is kindled with the flame of its 
own sincerity, and a few minutes’ submission 
to hortatory discourse is a small price to pay 
for this, particularly since the doctrinal pas- 
sages have inspired Mr. Britten to some of his 
most eloquent and touching lyricism. 

One must look to Strauss and von Hof- 
mannsthal in Der Rosenkavalier or to Verdi and 
Boito in Otello and Falstaff to find as spon- 
taneous and complete an interplay of composer 
and librettist as exists between the creators of 
The Rape of Lucretia. Indications of felicitous 
cooperation were not wanting in Peter Grimes; 
yet some of the recitatives were wooden and 
unduly respectful of the text and, conversely, 
the four elaborate orchestral interludes sug- 
gested that Mr. Britten heaved a sigh of relief 
when he could escape for a time from the 
specifications of his librettist. 

The Rape of Lucretia, on the other hand, at- 
tains so flexible a mutuality of text and music 
that the two men seem to have written the work 
in a single process of composition. The prosody 
is more natural and unaffected than that of 
any opera in English since Purcell, except for 
the works of Virgil Thomson. And unlike Mr. 
Thomson, Mr. Britten is not the slave of 
prosody. On appropriate occasion he is willing 
to let the elaboration of a musical figure take 
precedence over merely grammarian interest 
in details of scansion or inflection. In this re- 
gard The Rape of Lucretia is superior to Mr. 
Thomson’s The Mother of Us All, for unswerv- 
ing allegiance to the fine points of prosody is 
likely to prevent expansive development of the 
purely musical elements of an opera. 

In musical structure The Rape of Lucretia 
attains a distinguished degree of coherence and 


OPERA IN REVIEW 


lucidity. Peter Grimes, in many regards an 
amateur construction, was predominantly a 
pastiche of small forms statically arrayed one 
after another. A far more dynamic continuity, 
The Rape of Lucretia has one whole shape and 
makes one whole effect; its parts are comple- 
mentary rather than merely successive. 

In abandoning the big orchestra of Peter 
Grimes in favor of a soloistic ensemble of twelve 
instruments, Mr. Britten set himself the prob- 
lem of making every individual note count 
for something in the total scheme of sonority 
and expression, and he met the challenge 
superbly. The combinations of texture are so 
well conceived that the listener feels no loss of 
solid orchestral support in climactic passages, 
yet elsewhere the emphasis upon clean solo 
timbres provides an immediate psychological 
impact which our jaded latter-day ears can no 
longer receive from rich, plushy post-romantic 
orchestration. Against this clear and apposite 
instrumentation Mr. Britten sets singers’ parts 
which are truly vocal in melodic line and 
nuance, but contoured and accented in ways 
which rest a proper share of the dramatic 
communication upon the singers. 

The Chicago performance, conducted by 
Paul Breisach, was prepared with an amount 
of care and insight altogether rare in these 
days of rehearsal economy. Neither the devices 
of staging nor the personal accomplishments of 
the separate singers, while generally adequate 
to the ensemble, were distinctive enough to 
require comment here. The important fact is 
that a major opera has been added to the 
contemporary repertory. Since it requires only 
eight singers and twelve instrumentalists, it 
can and should be heard throughout the 
country; and when this happens, let there be 
no doubt Mr. Breisach is the one to conduct. 


Despite a zealous display of bureaucracy in 
the United States Customs Office, the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation succeeded in 
getting to me a recorded transcription and a 
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THEATRE ARTS 


score of Deirdre of the Sorrows, a Canadian opera 
with music by Healey Willan and text by 
John Coulter. The opera was commissioned 
by the corporation and first performed in a 
broadcast from its Toronto studio. Though it 
has not received a stage performance up to 
now, it is the most ambitious operatic endeavor 
yet undertaken in Canada. My report, it must 
be admitted, can scarcely be considered a news 
flash, inasmuch as a year has passed since the 
work was first made known. 

It would be hard to find an opera more 
antipodal to The Rape of Lucretia. The shadow 
of Tristan and Isolde lies across the choice of 
subject-matter, for, in the ancient Celtic 
legend from which the libretto comes, Deirdre, 
the ward and betrothed of King Conochar, and 
the handsome young Naisi (who of course 
belongs to the wrong family) are swept into a 
tragic love which knows no fear of the king’s 
vengeance. The literary tone of the libretto is 
somewhat reminiscent of Edna St. Vincent 
Millay’s The King’s Henchman (set to music by 
Deems Taylor in 1926) in its attempt to fuse 
fervent Romantic word-imagery with stiff 
suggestions of archaic diction. On the purely 
technical level the word-rhythms and vowel 
values are skilfully adapted to the purposes of 
musical setting, yet one is rather uncom- 
fortably aware that he is listening to poetry. 

I confess that I cannot analyze the reason 
for the difference between Deirdre of the Sorrows, 
which is stilted, and The Rape of Lucretia, 
which is not, since Mr. Duncan makes equally 
free use of the imagery and special vocabulary 
of poetic language. Whatever the cause may be, 
Mr. Coulter’s libretto sounds like a conscious 
attempt to maintain an arbitrary manner of 
writing, while Mr. Duncan’s, in large part at 
least, interposes no advertisement of the 
author’s method between his thoughts and 
the audience’s reception of them. 

Dr. Willan’s music is wholly retrospective 
in style. With unquestioning trust he in- 
corporates into his score most of the usual 
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features of Wagnerian leit-motiv music drama. 
The music moves alternatively between de- 
clamatory recitative for the king and his 
subordinates and flowing love music for 
Deirdre and Naisi. In orchestration and over- 
all treatment the declamatory portions sound 
more like Die Walkiire than anything else. The 
amorous passages derive some of their texture, 
inevitably, from Tristan; but more persistent 
still — to the point of real monotony — is the 
spinning out of long, sequential melodic lines 
over a rocking rhythm of intermingled duplets 
and triplets, in the manner of the last act of 
Siegfried or some of the choruses in Vaughan 
Williams’ early Sea Symphony. 

Deirdre of the Sorrows reveals Dr. Willan 
as a dual musical personality. Since the op- 
portunity for the production of large works is 
limited in Toronto, where he has lived for 
many years, he has devoted himself chiefly to 
liturgical choral music. Early in his career as a 
choral composer he brushed aside most of the 
influences of his standard British church 
musicians’ training— the music of Elgar, 
Stanford and Parry, the leading lights of late 
Victorian composition— and developed a 
melodically simple, rhythmically fluid type of 
neo-Renaissance polyphony, and his most 
appealing work has always been in this vein. 
It is unfortunate that the circumstances of his 
professional life have not allowed him to work 
through to a similarly personal conception of 
dramatic music, for he is a composer of ad- 
mirable gifts, and Deirdre misrepresents his 
potentialities. 

I am sorry not to like Deirdre of the Sorrows, 
for its composer and librettist are among 
Canada’s most serious artists. But the opera 
indicates that Canadian music has some years 
of spade-work ahead before it can become, in 
our sense, up to date. Operatically Canada is 
in its King’s Henchman period. We should not 
forget, however, that the Taylor opera seemed 
important enough in the United States twenty 
years ago to make a transcontinental tour. 
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Cine-Classics” 





Jean Dasté, Dita Parlo and Gilles Margaritis in Jean Vigo’s L’ Atalante. 


The Films in Review 


l’ MAY seem odd to be reading obituaries of 


ean Vigo in American publications thir- 
teen years after his death in France. But he 
could not be mourned before his worth was 
known, and the full measure of his talent was 
not to be taken in this country, at least, until 
recently when two of his films 
his total output — were imported for the first 
time. ‘These brilliant and imperfect works, 
<éro de Conduite and L’ Atalante, could be seen at 
the Fifth Avenue Playhouse in New York be- 
ginning the end of June, and elsewhere if there 
were exhibitors enterprising enough to mount 
specimens of motion-picture art whose impor- 
tance would only be matched by their lack of 
easy box-office draw. 


two-thirds of 


The indigenousness of this youthful French 
artist to film was basic, for it derived not only 
from his capacity to tell a story in motion- 
picture terms but from his incapacity to con- 
ceive of a story for film, or a scene, or an in- 
dividual moment except in relation to the 
camera’s eye. This compatibility with his me- 
dium gives aesthetic value to the work of any 
artist, but what lent Jean Vigo’s films sig- 
nificance beyond surface manifestations was 
their human content, the personal core to 
which only a poet’s eye penetrates. 

In small, apparently haphazard detail he re- 
vealed his men and women and adolescent 
boys as they might have acted if they were un- 
observed, their actions apparently not organ- 
ized for drama, yet adding up dramatically in 
the end. In the four-reel film, <éro de Conduite, 
he told of a schoolboy revolt against authority, 
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tumbling ebulliently over into surrealism from 
time to time. In L’ Atalante, he followed a young 
barge-worker and his newly won bride from 
the 


the church to the barge ruled over by 


aged Pére Jules which was to be their home, 
and thence to Paris where the girl’s discon- 
tented dreams tossed her loose on the city. In 
the case of Pére Jules, superbly performed by 
Michel Simon, the human revelation was so 
intimate as to be almost beyond bearing. It is 
a measure of Vigo’s invention (as well as of 
Simon’s artistry) that he could conceive a 
character as remote from common experience 
as this lonely, foolish, dirty old seaman and end 
by making him too familiar for tolerance. 
Vigo’s nervous use of the camera, his often 
inept (or rather still experimental) cutting, 
a soundtrack which bore the vears_ badly 
(although ample English subtitles effectively 


bridge the gap) and the scratchiness of the 


Gene Kelly returns to the screen in Living in a Big Way 
which buries three of his most skilful and disarming dances u 
7 story that will best be forgotte n. RB. / we fhe is seen in a number 
contrived from a medley of children’s games, u ith small-fry é 


audience and as partners. 
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prints make these films in many ways obsolete. 
Yet for those who wish it, the distance is easily 
closed, and Vigo’s spirited sense of gaiety 
communicates quickly to a modern audience. 

The same Michel Simon, whose splendid 
ugliness is a major screen asset, appears in T he 
Aing’s Jester, an Italian importation which rep- 
resents the most interesting development to 
date of the theme of opera on film. Unfolding a 
plot which loosely resembles that of Rigoletto, 
the picture utilizes Verdi's turgid and supremely 
apt operatic score for the background music. 
[In several scenes for which the composer sup- 
plied arias the vocals are sung off-screen by 
Toti_ del Monte, 


business as 


Ferruccio ‘Tagliavini and 


while the actors go about their 
usual. The merger is apt, the production sump- 
tuous, though its cluttered scenes occasionally 


reveal more generosity than artistic selectivity. 


In Ivy, Hollywood turns to Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’ nove 


the model of a d woman, performed by joan Fontaine 
William Cameron Menzies’ handsome production, artfull) 
photogr iphed by Ru Ve tty. ¢ harles Bennett wrote the s riptl 
and Sam Wood directed Pe] 
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The Old Vic Theatre Centre 


MICHEL SAINT-DENIS 


— IDEA of the Old Vic Theatre Centre 
came out of one of those long periods of 
brooding which are usually forced upon us by 
war: seven years of catastrophe, of frustration 
and of reflection spur on in their desire for 
action those whom the ordeal has not de- 
stroyed: it alters their frame of mind. And when 
friends are reunited, within a profession like 
that of the theatre, their first reaction is to see 
whether they cannot do something together, 
something better and more effective if possible 
than what they were doing before they were 
parted. 

In 1944, when the V-1’s were falling over 
London, Laurence Olivier, Ralph Richardson 
and John Burrell, together with Tyrone Guth- 
rie (who was to leave the organization a year 
later), were already shaping the post-war Old 
Vic as a permanent company of actors per- 
forming a repertory of alternating classical and 
modern plays. And it was in the spring of 1945 
that three actor-producers, Glen Byam Shaw, 
George Devine — both in Burma at the time — 
and I thought of joining up with the directors 
of this new company, to establish a centre of 
dramatic art, the Old Vic Theatre Centre. 

The approval of the Governors of the Old Vic 
and of the Arts Council led to the provision of 
premises and financial resources for what until 
then had only been an idea; at the same time 
it guaranteed the security of the new under- 
taking, since, at the request of the Arts Council, 
a five-year plan was drawn up. 

The premises allotted to the scheme are the 
Old Vic building in the Waterloo Road, 
damaged by bombs in 1940. This building 
Michel Saint-Denis brings to his post as General Director of the 


Old Vic Theatre Centre a brilliant background of producing and 
directing in the theatre of Paris, London and New York. 


must be repaired, re-equipped and even en- 
larged before it can house the complete new 
organization, for the Centre, which already 
consists of a school (the Old Vic Theatre 
School) and a theatre for children and young 
people (the Young Vic), under the direction 
of Glen Byam Shaw and George Devine re- 
spectively, is also, in its final stage, to have an 
‘experimental’ theatre, open throughout the 
season to the general public. 

While the Old Vic Theatre Company, then, 
is playing at the New Theatre in the West 
End and waiting for the National Theatre to 
be built on the south side of the Thames the 
Old Vic Theatre Centre in the Waterloo Road 
will be established for training and experi- 
ment. The whole represents an effort towards 
the building up of a consistent theatrical 
organization. 

The Old Vic Theatre School opened last 
January in provisional quarters. The acting 
course aims at training actors to meet the de- 
mands of the great classical repertory which 
requires physical and vocal resources and style. 
The technical courses in production and design 
will enable the School to turn out stage tech- 
nicians, craftsmen, stage-managers and even 
stage-designers who will have a theoretical and 
practical knowledge of the theatre. 

The Young Vic, which opened last Christ- 
mas with a production of The King Stag, a play 
by Gozzi, is now on tour in the provinces. The 
need for finding plays suitable for young people 
obliges the young Vic to approach modern 
authors, as well as designers and musicians. 
In this way a group of artists is gradually being 
gathered to collaborate with the ten perma- 
nent members of the Centre’s staff. This per- 
manent nucleus is already dividing its time 
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between the School and the Young Vic. The 
material saving and creative vigor which 
should result from this concentration of effort 
will only be really apparent the day the Centre 
is complete, whex., in 1949, three years after 
the opening of the School and the launching 
of the Young Vic, it will be able to inaugurate 
its experimental theatre in the Waterloo Road. 

Why an ‘experimental’ theatre, and what do 
we mean by this? 

We all know that experiments in the theatre 
are viewed with mistrust because they are not 
paying propositions. And yet can an art be 
really living if it does not renew itself? And can 
it renew itself without experimenting? 

The rent which the Old Vic Theatre Centre 
has to pay is not a West End rent, and it is not 
very high: so, by using all the resources as- 
sembled by the Centre, by appealing to a cer- 
tain number of known experienced actors who 
are prepared to act for a season or two at a 
moderate salary and by making use of the 
services of progressive producers, the theatre in 
the Waterloo Road should be able to give 
young authors the chance of having their plays 
performed before a public whose interest would 
be encouraged by the fact that the seats would 
not be at West End prices. 

Will the existence of such an organization, 
pursuing such a policy, be a sufficient induce- 
ment to stimulate the writing of modern plays? 
The best creative forces of today seem to have 
turned away from the theatre: the theatre is 
increasingly pillaged by the other arts and in- 
dustries, without knowing how to react so as 
to rediscover its own particular line. It is clear 
to everyone that the cinema has grown at the 
expense of the theatre, and that it has out- 
stripped it because it was able to become the 
ideal instrument of a realism which the theatre 
cannot attain. How can the theatre compete 
with a device which bares the souls of men 
through the close-up — how compete with 
this admirable machine which carries us at a 
dizzy pace from one end of the world to the 
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other? And yet, still searching for verisimili- 
tude, the theatre persists in giving us bad 
photographic studies of life, seen through the 
out-of-date picture frame of the naturalistic 
stage. 

We believe that the sterility of the theatre 
comes from the fact that it has lost its bearings 
and has mislaid its convention — a convention 
that could belong only to the theatre. 

In England, opera has already begun to stir, 
but opera has a convention of its own: it de- 
pends on music and the voices of the singers. It 
had only to take on new vigor. This is what Ben- 
jamin Britten has begun to do with The Rape of 
Lucretia and especially with Peter Grimes. Bal- 
let, the oldest of all art forms, has escaped the 
rut of routine in the same way: it has enlarged 
its vocabulary, it is no longer content with 
being just a divertissement, it handles meta- 
physical, psychological or social themes in a 
modern medium, based on an assimilated tra- 
dition. Ballet too is protected by an ancient 
and well-defined convention. 

But the theatre seems to belong to everyone: 
apparently anyone is capable of writing a play 
in short broken sentences, and an actor can be 
made on the spur of the moment. The magic 
barriers that were once erected around the 
stage by poetry, music, the art of speaking, the 
plastic arts and architecture have been made 
invisible by the naturalistic theatre. These 
barriers must be brought back into view: the 
difficulty of being a man of the theatre, of 
writing a play and even of walking or speaking 
upon a stage must become more evident. Easy 
naturalism must complete its departure from 
our stages, and the picture frame must go, 
together with its faded image. 

I know that these ideas are not new. I have 
seen Norman Bel Geddes’ designs, I recently 
read Robert Edmond Jones’ Dramatic Imagina- 
tion, I have studied the plans of experimental 
theatres set up by the American universities. 
I know the achievements of the Russians and 
of the Germans, and of course I have followed 
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the developments of parallel researches in 
France since 1913. I have lately been studying 
the plans of the Malmé Theatre in Sweden, 
built in 1941. It has become more and more 
clear to me that you cannot arrive at a modern 
theatre convention and set it going except in a 
new architecture. 

And the opportunity is only too great. 
Europe, alas, is dotted with the ruins of thea- 
tres which must be rebuilt. England is prepar- 
ing to build a national theatre. The question 
naturally arises: are you going to build theatres 
today which date back to the Italian Renais- 
sance or the eighteenth century? Are you going 
to keep the different levels, those divisions 
which went with a social hierarchy that is now 
disappearing? Would it suffice for a theatre to 
be called modern if it had only stalls and a 
dress circle, bars and spacious foyers, cold walls 
decorated with a few statues or paintings by 
contemporary artists, isolated in the stark ar- 
chitectural bareness which appeals to modern 
taste? The essential point about the archi- 
tecture of a theatre, once the schedule of re- 
quirements has been decided upon and the 
number of seats fixed, is the relationship be- 
tween stage and auditorium — the position of 
the audience in relation to the stage, and there- 
fore the theatrical convention which will be 
established there. 

It is up to architecture to help formulate 
this convention, taking into consideration prac- 
tical running conditions in a transitional period 
such as ours. This is what we would like to 
make the essential purpose of our experiment 
at the Old Vic Theatre Centre: to re-equip the 
theatre in the Waterloo Road in such a way 
that we may have performances of Ibsen, 
Chekhov or Bernard Shaw but, above all, so 
that the great tradition which extends from 
the Greeks to the eighteenth century may find 
itself at home. 

In front of the existing stage — but with the 
edges of the picture frame blurred — we would 
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like to erect a construction consisting of a 
proscenium and a protruding platform, with 
their own lateral means of access. Thus, the 
actor would be able to advance far into the 
audience, which would be disposed around this 
platform, in one or two levels. In certain cases, 
the platform might be lowered to form an 
‘orchestra,’ not for real mass movement but 
for the choral expression of ancient and modern 
times. 

We have in mind a medium-sized theatre, of 
a familiar architecture, with a flexible lighting 
system; the stage and auditorium will merge 
into each other, so that the impact of the 
actor’s physical presence and voice on the 
public may have all the power and variety that 
proximity affords: on such a stage, the value 
of the text and the skill of the actor would once 
more come into their own. 

We are not thinking of reproducing theatri- 
cal architecture of the past. It only seems to us 
that if a modern convention is to be formulated 
it must, while making use of the materials at 
our disposal today, be drawn from the old 
traditions of the theatre, by-passing transitory 
naturalism. 

On this stage, Oedipus Rex will recapture its 
proper form and power. The chorus will once 
more become the intermediary it should be 
between the public and the protagonists of the 
drama, isolated in their tragedy. It will be 
possible to perform the works of Shakespeare 
without any breaks in continuity, and poetry 
will again rest on architecture. And Thornton 
Wilder’s Our Town, acted in full convention, 
will cease to stand as a protest against£the 
picture-frame stage, which tends always to 
take its revenge and transform the play into 
a mere anecdotal slice of life. 

Dramatic art is a collective art. Would that 
a new form of architecture might succeed in 
bringing artists and public together within the 
theatre, for without their meeting there can be 
no renaissance. 
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Return to Action 
The Theatre in Czechoslovakia 


ALAN SCHNEIDER anp FRANTISEK VRBA 


_ A CENTURY prior to the First World War, 
the Czech theatre was dedicated more to 
the Czech people’s struggle for political and 
cultural rebirth than to considerations of a 
mere artistic nature. Following the overthrow 
of Hapsburg domination in 1918, however, the 
theatre of an independent Czechoslovak Re- 
public burst into a flower of activity that made 
Prague one of the most exciting theatrical 
centres in the world. Just as Czechoslovakia 
formed a bridge between eastern Europe and 
the west, so its stage spanned the gulf between 
the extreme theatricality of the post-war 
avant-garde — represented chiefly by such 
Soviet experimenters as Meyerhold and Tairov 
—and the more restrained realism of the 
western European and American theatres. 
The Munich pact and the subsequent six 
years of occupation progressively isolated and 
strangled the Czechoslovak theatre. Its leading 
playwright, Karel Capek, died of pneumonia 
— and a broken heart — on Christmas Day, 
1938. His death alone saved him from sharing 
the fate of his artist-brother, Josef, who was 
imprisoned in Belsen concentration camp 
where he died in April of 1945. Playwright- 
novelist Vladislav Van“ ura was executed, and 
FrantiSek Zelenka, a brilliant designer for the 
Municipal Theatre, died along with his entire 
family in a German gas chamber. Some half a 
hundred other craftsmen also lost their lives. 
Still another playwright, FrantiSek Langer, 
known in America for his play, The Camel 
Through the Needle’s Eye, went into exile, as did 
several other writers, directors and actors. The 
two well-known comedians, Voskovec and 
Werich, whose pre-war political satires on 
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anti-Nazi themes (The Ass’s Shadow and The 
Hangman and the Fool) had rendered them 
especially persona non grata to the Germans, 
went to the United States. 

Remarkably few collaborationists emerged 
from the ranks of Czech theatre artists, the only 
one of importance being the once-prominent 
comedian, Vlasta Burian. (Burian’s present 
punishment — a comparatively lenient prison 
sentence — is typical, by the way, of the moder- 
ate attitude of the democratic Czechoslovak 
government.) On the other hand, the re- 
sistance of most of the other artists was sym- 
bolized by the experience of another Burian 
— E. F. Burian — whose attempts to fool the 
Germans by subtly introducing anti-Nazi 
material into one of his productions resulted 
in his being sent to Dachau. 

With Czechoslovakia’s liberation at the 
hands of its Allies, the Czech theatre once more 
burst its bonds, this time with even more 
enthusiasm and energy than it had displayed 
a generation before. The Czechoslovak gov- 
ernment took a hand in this theatrical re- 
surgence. Two months after liberation, on 
July 8, 1945, all privately-owned theatres 
operating for personal profit were eliminated 
in favor of artistic and administrative co- 
operatives in which actors and production 
personnel would share control and _ profits. 
From now on, all of the Czechoslovak theatre 
was to be considered a cultural institution 
instead of a commercial enterprise. However, 
the elimination of all theatres operating for 
private profit does not mean a sweeping na- 
tionalization or state control of all theatrical 
activity. In addition to the state-supported 








theatres in Czechoslovakia’s three main cities, 
Prague, Brno and Bratislava, and approxi- 
mately a score of municipally-owned play- 
houses, there are still various trade-union 
theatres of several types and sizes, and there 
are numerous independent cooperatives. 
Nevertheless, certain profound changes in 
theatre organization — spontaneously brought 
about by the theatre artists themselves — are 
taking place. ‘There has been, for example, a 
move in the direction of specialization among 
theatre groups, of a theatrical division of labor 
within a unified whole. Producing theatres are 
being classified in terms of their special artistic 
orientation; that is, the nature of their reper- 


tory, their style of production or the type of 


audience to which they appeal. Efforts are 


being made to organize a network of local and 
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A Prague audience watches Voskovec and Werich’s long-run production of The Man Who Came to Dinner. 


district theatres, especially in the Sudeten 
frontier towns. Smaller cities not yet able to 
support permanent theatre groups will be 
covered by companies from nearby centres. 
In the larger cities numbers of theatre parties 
are being arranged in order to enable groups 
of workers and other classes of the population 
to attend theatre at greatly reduced rates. ‘To 
convert these more or less de facto changes into 
a de jure situation is the purpose of a general 
Theatre Law, originally proposed last year and 
still the subject of much public and official 
discussion. In the early days of this spon- 
taneously generated theatrical ‘revolution’ an 
informal Theatre Council made up of di- 
rectors, literary advisers and critics assumed 
leadership, though without any legal or ex- 
ecutive powers. When the Theatre Law is 
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passed, this Council — or some similar group 
will probably serve as a connecting link 
Ministry of 


between the theatres and the 


Education. 

Prague today has some twenty theatres, each 
one with a more or less permanent company 
and staff. one or more directors and de- 
signers (who are sometimes free to work else- 
where as well) and a fairly consistent repertory 
policy although in a few theatres there is a 
tendency in the direction of long runs. The 
most important are the National Theatre, the 
Theatre. the Theatre Unbound, 
the D’47 or Divadlo 
Theatre of May 5, 


New Theatre and the Windmill Theatre. 


Municipal 
Theatre) "47, the 
the Realistic Theatre, the 


Probably still the most distinguished of all 


as it was in pre-war days — is the National 


Cheatre, that ‘golden chapel on the Vitava 
River,’ built in the Eighties of the last century 
through the contributions of the Czech people. 
[he stately Renaissance-style building which 
was the National Theatre’s original home is 
now devoted largely to productions of opera 
and ballet, while the theatre’s drama company 
is housed in a nearby building. Under the 


Vaclav 


Vvdra, who bears the rare and honored title 


supervisory direction of the actor, 
of National Artist, the company includes most 
of the leading Czech actors and actresses. 

One of the National Theatre’s chief directors 
is Karel 
craftsman, who has recently done productions 
of the Oresteia and of Capek’s Mother. as well 


as a wartime Antigone of Sophocles. Another 


Dostal, a delicate and thoughtful 


is Jindfich Honzl, who once directed in _Vos- 


Bedfich Vrbskj as King Aegeus in Jiri Frejka’s production of Le Voyage de Thésée, by Georges Neveux. 


Karel Drbohlac 
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josef Svoboda designed The Tales of Hoffman at the “Big Opera’ of the Theatre of May 5. 


kovec and Werich’s theatre and distinguished 
himself as an avant-gardist of rare poetic 
gifts. He now concentrates on native Czech 
repertory, from such century-old classics as 
J. K. Tyl’s Jan Hus and J. J. Kolar’s The Jew 
of Prague to Capek’s The Insect Comedy. Striking 


settings were designed for this last play by 


Josef Svoboda although Honzl’s usual designer 


is Frantisek Muzika. As one of the country’s 
most talented acting teachers, Honzl heads the 
National Theatre affiliate, the Studio Theatre. 

Some of the other productions in the Na- 
tional Theatre’s repertory during the past two 
seasons have been Priestley’s They Came to a 
City, Gorki’s Yegor Bulychev (with Vydra in the 
title role), Thunder Rock, Flare Path, Simonov’s 
The Russian People and several Shakespearean 
plays, including Twelfth Night. 

\nother theatre that has retained its pre- 


war eminence is the Municipal Theatre, which 


is headed by Jiri Frejka, who was formerly one 
of the National Theatre’s directors and is 
among the most active figures on the Czecho- 
slovak theatre scene. The Municipal Theatre 
specializes in modern European and American 
drama (Shaw, O’ Neill and Chekhov) and such 
classic writers as Shakespeare, Moliére and 
Beaumarchais. Frejka has directed Romain 
Rolland’s The Fourteenth of July and Macbeth 
among others. J. Pleskot, one of the Prague 
theatre’s most promising directors, has staged 
The Devil’s Dis iple and The Barber of Seville. 
Chief designer for the Municipal Theatre and 
successor to Vlastislav Hofman as the finest 
imaginative scenic artist in the Czech theatre 
is Frantisek ‘Troester. 

A third pre-war theatre that has recaptured 
its former success though, in this case, its 
subject-matter has undergone a radical change 


is the Theatre Unbound of Voskovec and 
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The Golden Age by iti Mucha, produced this year, was Czechoslovakia’ s first play about World War II. 





Werich. Returning from their American exile, 
these two proceeded along a different direction 
from their pre-war satirical topical revues. For 
their first play they picked The Man Who Came 
to Dinner and played it continuously to packed 
houses from the summer of 1946 to this spring. 

Still another eventful return has been made 
by producer-director E. F. Burian and his 
theatre with the eternally shifting title, now 
D’47. Once the most dynamic and contro- 
versial figure in the Czech theatre, Burian 
returned from three years in a Nazi con- 
centration camp to plunge into a mass of 
activity aimed at reorganizing the entire 
Czechoslovak theatre. Even with his vast 
energy and great talents he was unable to 
continue and relaxed into the management of 
his revived D’47. At the end of 1945 he staged 
Romeo and Juliet as the dream of a concentra- 
tion-camp prisoner who gradually fused into 
the character of Romeo. Burian’s purpose and 
the relation of the material to his own ex- 
perience were clear (the prisoner’s costume 
bore the same number that Burian had been 
given during his imprisonment); but some 
critics objected to the director’s wholesale dis- 
tortion of Shakespeare’s text. In the spring of 
1946, he directed Cyrano de Bergerac, with the 
Czech theatre’s most talented young actor, 
Otokar Krejéa, playing Cyrano. Again, the 
director’s individuality asserted itself in the 
complete omission of the fourth-act battle 
scene. Among his latest efforts have been 
dramatizations of Stendhal’s novel, The Red 
and the Black, Dostoevski’s The White Nights of 
St. Petersburg and a Flemish version of the Tyl 
Eulenspiegel story — all these giving free play 
to his tremendous imaginative faculties. 

At the moment Burian seems to be at an 
impasse in his artistic career. He finds that 
his once famous style of production — ex- 
aggerated and musical speech, expansive 
movement and gesture, emphasis on visual 
devices and effects — has been weakened and 
diluted by constant imitation before and after 
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the war and has now become more or less 
commonplace. And his insistence upon the 
complete domination of the director — even 
above the playwright — is meeting more and 
more opposition. Burian’s latest work suggests 
a groping for a new direction, a new style, in 
which the actor will have more individuality 
and the stage will be reduced to its essentials. 


Of the newer theatres to which the liberation 
gave birth, the most important is the trade- 
union Theatre of May 5, so named to com- 
memorate the Prague uprising against the 
Germans in the last days of the war. Its work 
is divided into drama and opera, each with its 
own building. One of the drama company’s 
most successful efforts was Jean Anouilh’s 
Antigone, which aroused an unusually heated 
controversy even for Prague, which is ac- 
customed to spirited reactions to and dis- 
cussions of its theatrical offerings. The Big 
Opera Theatre of the Theatre of May 5 is 
now housed in the wartime home of the Ger- 
man Opera. Its company of singers is not as ex- 
perienced as the stars of the National Theatre 
but it is more flexible and free of the tradi- 
tional poses and mannerisms of opera per- 
formers. Similarly unhampered and unbound 
is its production staff, which is trying to make 
opera a good show replete with movement, 
spectacle and dramatic intensity. In charge of 
the Big Opera’s artistic policy is the young 
composer-conductor-director, Vacldv Kailtk, 
whose attempts to liven up such traditional 
operas as Smetana’s The Bartered Bride brought 
forth much critical discussion. Also on the 
directorial staff is Alfred Radok, who was 
responsible for interesting versions of The 
Merry Widow and The Tales of Hoffman. 

Another product of the war and the libera- 
tion period is the left-wing Realistic Theatre, 
which has done such plays as Of Mice and Men, 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, Desire Under the Elms. 

The New Theatre, which owes its name both 
to its founder, Oldfich Novy, and to its novel 
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style of production, specializes in sophisticated 
musical entertainment, notably a version of 
Gogol’s Marriage (played at the same time 
that the National Theatre was doing the 
original version of the comedy) and an adapta- 
tion of Goldoni’s Liar. The productions have 
been characterized by wit, intimacy and de- 
pendence upon the personality of its chief 
actor and director, Novy himself. 

The Windmill Theatre is a youthful group 
made up mostly of E. F. Burian’s former stu- 
dents and disciples. When D’42 was closed 
down by the Nazis, they went off by them- 
selves to perform brief humorous sketches, 
songs, recitations and dramatizations of hu- 
man-interest news items. During the later 
years of the occupation their vitality and wit 
attracted a great deal of public attention. 
After the war, they did The Good Soldier 
Schweitk, The Green Pastures and the rarely- 
produced Tarelkin’s Death by the mid-nine- 
teenth-century Russian playwright, Sukhovo- 
Kobylin. All of the Windmill’s productions 
are directed by Josef Smida, an imaginative 
and gifted if somewhat unpredictable artist. 
One of its leading actors, Vlastimil Brodsky, 
is a Chaplinesque comedian, already con- 
sidered one of the most distinctive comic 
talents in the post-war Czechoslovak theatre. 
The fortunes of the Windmill have been erratic 
but the theatre is the most welcome of the 
younger groups. 


During the past theatre season in Prague, the 
repertory of the various theatres has been, 
as usual, international in flavor: some twenty- 
six English, twenty-six French, twelve Russian 
and six American plays as well as a scattering 
of other nations’ dramatic works, several old 
and new Czech plays, some musical sketches 
and assorted entertainments. 

The most popular playwright is George 
Bernard Shaw, nine of whose plays have been 
performed. Second on the list — as Mr. Shaw 
would be delighted to learn — is Shakespeare, 
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with eight to his credit. Priestley is also popular, 
with An Inspector Calls and They Came to a City, 
the latter’s espousal of a break with the past 
obviously being in tune with the nation’s 
thinking. (Priestley’s Desert Highway was pre- 
sented the previous season.) Terence Rattigan 
has had two plays, The Winslow Boy and Flare 
Path, and Sheridan, Wilde and Maugham one 
each, The School for Scandal, Lady Windermere’ s 
Fan and The Sacred Flame. 

Moliére’s The Imaginary Invalid, The Miser, 
The High-Brow Ladies, Don Juan and The Tricks 
of Scapin, Rostand’s Cyrano and adaptations from 
de Maupassant and Stendhal are among the 
French classics in repertory. Jean Anouilh is 
the most widely produced of contemporary 
French playwrights, Antigone, La Sauvage and 
two other plays having already been performed. 
Other contemporary writers represented are 
Jean Giraudoux, Jean Sarment, Stéve Passeur, 
Georges Neveux, Marcel Pagnol and Francois 
Mauriac. 

Of the twelve Russian plays three are pre- 
Soviet classics (Chekhov’s The Cherry Orchard 
and The Sea-Gull and Ostrovski’s The Storm), 
three are from Maxim Gorki’s later period of 
creation (Yegor Bulychev, Vassa Zheleznova and 
Mother); the other six are contemporary Soviet 
dramas of no particular distinction, excepting 
Nikolai Pogodin’s The Chimes of the Kremlin. 

Although the Czechoslovak public seems 
interested in American drama, productions of 
American works have lagged somewhat, par- 
tially because of copyright difficulties. But 
Prague’s biggest hit has been The Man Who 
Came to Dinner, although its success is due 
more to the playing than to the play. Stein- 
beck’s Of Mice and Men was tremendously 
successful; Tobacco Road much less so, audi- 
ences used to other picturizations of life in the 
United States being somewhat astonished at 
this new version. The ever-present O’ Neill has 
two plays in performance, Desire Under the Elms 
and Anna Christie; productions of his newest 
works are being eagerly awaited. The Little 





Foxes (at the National Theatre), Watch on the 
Rhine, The Skin of Our Teeth, Tomorrow the 
World, The Time of Your Life, All My Sons and 
Deep Are the Roots are also planned. 

While the Czechoslovak theatre continues to 
act on the belief that the task of smaller na- 
tions is to accept new truths from everywhere 
through the importation of foreign works of 
art, the native drama has not been entirely 
neglected. But the physical and moral devasta- 
tion wrought by years of German occupation 
and war has— as in most other European 
countries — postponed the rise of a new gen- 
eration of playwrights. Two plays written 
during the occupation years and treating the 
contemporary situation through historical 
analogies were Zdenek Némeéek’s The Counter- 
feiter, a study of a false prophet in the time of 
the Norman domination of Sicily; and Ed- 
mond Konrdd’s play about the French Revo- 
lution, The Skylark and the Storm, written espe- 
cially for Olga Scheinpflugovd. Neither play 
succeeded in passing the censorship and had to 
wait for production until after the war. 

According to some critics, the four most 
promising young playwrights of the post-war 
Czechoslovak theatre are the novelist, Jan 
Drda; Jiff Mucha, who spent the war with 
the Royal Air Force as a correspondent; the 
director, Alfred Radok; and the Slovak writer, 
Peter Karvas. Drda’s A Bargain With the Devil, 
an amusing though somewhat traditional folk 
tale, was successfully produced by the National 
Theatre during its 1945-46 season. Mucha’s 
appraisal of the war, The Golden Age, was 
recently introduced by the same theatre. 
Radok’s Village of Women, which was actually 
written before the war, is a powerful psy- 
chological study — told in a succession of spot 
scenes — of a village whose men have all gone 
off to war. The Karvas play which attracted 
attention was Meteor, a penetrating analysis 
of human heroism in the face of immediate and 
overwhelming danger. These last two plays 
were produced by the Theatre of May 5. 


THEATRE IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The post-war Czechoslovak theatre is, at the 
moment, in a state of sociological and artistic 
ferment. Although the foundations have been 
laid for a theatrical structure that promises to 
rise above pre-war heights of achievement, 
most of the work so far has not been able to top 
or even always to reach those heights. As was 
true before the war, weaknesses and inade- 
quacies in playwriting have been compensated 
for by the brilliance of the repertory and the 
imagination and strength of the staging. But 
even in direction and design the way ahead 
is not an easy one. The whole principle of 
absolute dictation by the director — on which 
E. F. Burian, for example, had built his 
theatre — is in jeopardy. Not that the Czech 
theatre is abandoning the concept of the 
director as the production’s unifying force. But 
theatre artists, critics and public alike are 
united in opposing that type of pre-war di- 
rector who made puppets of his actors and a 
plaything of the playwright’s script — no mat- 
ter how accomplished the actor or how estab- 
lished the playwright. 

At the same time, the trend in the theatre, 
as in all the arts, is away both from formalism 
and from that type of surface realism which 
lacks creative strength. The flat stereotyped 
black-and-white theatre and drama of ideas 
— be it in English, Russian or American — 
is being abandoned in favor of a theatre and 
drama of real human beings, a theatre and 
drama in which the reality of human life is the 
most miraculous and precious thing in the 
world. The current demand for a ‘new real- 
ism’ or a ‘magic realism’ means realism with 
insight, realism with a soul. ‘New realism’ 
really means ‘new humanism.’ 

Whether the demand can be answered re- 
mains to be seen, but the signs are hopeful. 
And, as always, the inscription over the stage 
of the National Theatre continues to be both 
symbol and summary of the Czechoslovak 
theatre’s conception of its part in the nation’s 
new life: ‘From the people to themselves.’ 
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The Netherlands National Theatre 


BENJAMIN HUNNINGHER 


— lies in a queer corner of the world, 

thrown among the big powers of western 
Europe. In the last fifteen years it has often 
wondered if financial advantages could ever 
offset the political drawbacks. Whatever the 
result the country will always be forced into 
close contact with its neighbors, and has 
learned to keep its weather-eye open for what 
is going on around it. This is also true in the 
realm of drama. In turn, the influence of the 
Meiningers, of Antoine, of Lugné-Poé, Gordon 
Craig, Reinhardt, Copeau and Dullin has 
made itself felt, to the benefit of our stage. 

Political or religious censorship does not 
exist in Holland. If the police at any time 
were too zealous in their protection of pub- 
lic morality, the protests were so loud and in- 
sistent that they soon stopped their interfer- 
ence. Indeed, we usually know very well how 
to deal with uncalled-for meddling of the state 
with artistic affairs. The Theatre Clubs, by 
means of which the English people dodge the 
Lord Chamberlain’s censorship, are an inven- 
tion of a Dutchman living in London, the late 
J. T. Grein. 

If the state did not hamper the stage in Hol- 
land, it was neither inclined to give it definite 
assistance. Only the large cities made timid 
efforts in municipal aid. They built theatres 
and let them to theatrical companies, initially 
on a purely commercial footing. It was in- 
creasingly realized, however, that the dramatic 
life of a country should be considered not as a 
business proposition but as a vital social factor. 
Therefore certain aesthetic and social guaran- 
tees were demanded of the lessees of the muni- 


Dr. Hunningher, who visited America last year on a Rockefeller 
Foundation grant, is chief of the theatre section of the Ministry 
of Education, Arts and Sciences of the Netherlands. 
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cipal theatres, in return for which the town 
council granted a subsidy. In this way local 
companies arose in Amsterdam, The Hague 
and Rotterdam. 

They were pledged to play the full repertory 
that they had submitted to the town council 
when applying for the use of the theatre in 
question. As, however, the population of these 
towns was not so theatre-minded that this ar- 
rangement could be properly remunerative, 
the managers split their companies into two 
parts so that two plays could be staged in one 
evening. Thus it was possible for them to give 
simultaneous performances in their own thea- 
tre and in the provinces. The comparatively 
short distances in our country furthered this 
scheme, but it had to be applied with caution, 
for the mutual competition of the companies 
involved a danger of overtaxing the actors and 
diminishing their artistic achievements. 

Each of these companies was accustomed to 
produce about a dozen plays a year, of which 
at least half belonged to the so-called literary 
repertory. And within the framework of this 
scheme directors like Willem Royaards, Ed- 
uard Verkade and Albert van Dalsum achieved 
great things. But when the hunt for a hit leaves 
only a limited number of evenings for high- 
er drama, it stands to reason that the func- 
tion of the stage as a cultural and artistic 
medium dwindles. The stage then depends 
entirely on mere amusement, the grant-in-aid 
from the municipality serving to show the 
level that might be attained only very rarely. 

The municipal subsidies were too small to 
reach the desired goal. If the stage is really 
to be an integral part of the cultural life of 
a nation, the whole nation should be willing 
to bear the financial burden. World War II 





left us as poor as church-mice. The looting, 
wanton destruction and robbery of the Ger- 
mans cannot be realized by the lucky people 
who never have known this barbaric oppres- 
sion. But it is this material poverty which has 
made the people of Holland realize that their 
civilization is an inalienable possession which 
is of prime importance and should be jealously 
guarded. And so after the liberation a thing 
happened which many people six years ago 
would not have considered possible: the gov- 
ernment declared itself willing to support the 
stage. In our originally Calvinistic country 
this amounts to a miraculous victory. Never- 
theless, mindful of Zola’s words that subsidiz- 
ing the commercial stage means only an in- 
crease of subsidies without a corresponding 
aesthetic improvement, measures were taken 
to attain a genuine dramatic culture. From the 
secret consultations of underground actors 
during the war plans and projects were put 
forth which now prove to be of immense use. 
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Turgeniev’s A Month in the Country, directed by Peter 
Scharoff for the ‘Comedia,’ one of Holland’s touring companies. 
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The Moon Is Down, done by the Amsterdam-Rotterdam company. 


The government, in cooperation with the 
three subsidizing cities, Amsterdam, The 
Hague and Rotterdam, has set up dramatic 
foundations (Boards of Trustees) which receive 
equal grants from the municipality and the 
government. Each of the foundations, in con- 
sultation with the government and the other 
foundations, appoints a board of producers for 
the artistic management of the company and 
an administrator for the commercial part. The 
three large municipal theatres at Amsterdam, 
The Hague and Rotterdam are considered as 
the permanent homes of the three groups, but 
each company provides one of the other two 
towns with weekly performances in addition. 
The distribution of the productions in the pro- 
vincial towns is arranged by the office of com- 
mercial managers. So in this and in many 


other respects competition, which may prove 
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Denis Martin's setting for the resident-theatre production of The Skin of Our Teeth in The Hague. 


Antigone in The Hague, designed and directed by Johan de Meester, who also staged The Skin of Our Teeth. 
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fatal in a small country like ours, has been 
turned into cooperation which we hope may 
provide a more enduring foundation for our 
stage than the most elaborate subsidies would 
do in themselves. Finally, in September 1946 
the People’s Theatre started its activities, play- 
ing a number of unsophisticated but valuable 
plays in workmen’s quarters and factories. 
Although the government’s measures and 
its financial support aim at a close collabora- 
tion, there is bound to be tension and friction, 
for uncritical uniformity would be the death 
of art. And in spite of all government measures, 
the real work of post-war renewal must ulti- 
mately be done by the artists and by them alone. 
But for the moment at least the progress of the 
stage is helped best by the present arrangement. 
After this discussion of the organization of 
the national theatre something should be said 
about the work theatre people have accom- 
plished since the cruel starvation-winter of 
1944-45 when all theatres were closed because 
of the lack of electric current and heating 
facilities. Immediately after the liberation in 
May 1945 actors who had refused to be incor- 
porated into the chamber of ‘civilization’ es- 
tablished by the Huns during the occupation 
formed a company and put on a pageant, 
Free People, written by five playwrights of the 
resistance movement. It was tremendously 
successful throughout the country as it gave 
a graphic survey of the Netherlands fighting 
for freedom of spirit through all ages and 
ended with a sharp condemnation not only of 
Nazi cruelty but of the Nazi idea as a whole. 
Soon afterwards the companies of the na- 
tional-theatre project started their activities. 


Besides war plays like The Moon Is Down, the 
very successful French play, A Friend Comes 
Tonight, and A Dutch Family by the native play- 
wright and director, Defresne, the Amsterdam 
group gave Obey’s Rape of Lucrece under the 
direction of Albert van Dalsum (an actor in 
the grand style) and a spectacular production 
of Werfel’s Paul Among the Jews, directed by 
Defresne. Other plays were A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, Much Ado About Nothing, Gijs- 
breght van Aemstel (the Dutch tragedy written 
by our seventeenth-century poet Vondel for 
the opening of the Amsterdam theatre in 1637 
and since revived on every New Year’s holi- 
day), the new Defresne play, The Uninhabited 
Island, a remarkable symbolic work, and a 
wonderfully fresh and stylized performance 
of Twelfth Night with which the new municipal 
theatre in Rotterdam was opened. For the 
future Rotterdam looks forward to Richard HI 
and Euripedes’ Acestis. In the Hague there 
have been performances of Jean Giono’s At 
the End of the Way, Hamlet, Henry IV, Anouilh’s 
Antigone and an accomplished production of 
The Skin of Our Teeth. The traveling company, 
Comedia, did a good job with Tartuffe, Iphi- 
genia, Flashing Stream, Rosmersholm, Maria Stuart 
and The Voice of the Turtle. In short, the actors 
and directors of Holland are busy and their 
audiences appreciate their work. 

The fact that the Rotterdam theatre could 
rise as the first building in the bare plain which 
is the centre of this bombed-out town in a 
time of dire lack of materials and alarming 
housing problems may reveal in what esteem 
the authorities and the public hold the restora- 
tion and maintenance of their culture. 





NSWERING the increasing post-war interest in new theatre building, 
the National Theatre Conference issues an attractive, service- 
able booklet, ‘Are You Going to Build a Theatre?’, edited by Paul 
Baker and George Freedley. Supplementing the extensive bibliog- 
raphy compiled by Elizabeth P. Barrett are short statements by 
Edward C. Cole, Arch Lauterer and Stanley G. McCandless and 
basic questions for prospective theatre builders to ask their architects. 
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Impressions of Habimah 


TYRONE GUTHRIE 


I HAVE recently had a six weeks’ engagement 
with the Habimah theatre at Tel-Aviv, 
where I directed the group in a production of 
Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex. What I write may 
therefore be somewhat prejudiced by the feel- 
ings of a grateful and appreciative guest. None 
the less I shall try to be objective and my ob- 
servations may not be without interest to 
America since Habimah expects to tour the 
United States this fall. My most forceful im- 
pression was the fact that the flimsy and — by 
our Western plutocratic standards — wildly 
impractical organization of Habimah as a 
theatre has survived for twenty-five years. 

While I was there a gala performance was 
given to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the production of The Dybbuk, with almost 
the whole of the cast in their original roles. 
This would be comparable to a revival in 
London or New York of Saint Joan with the 
entire casts that played in the original produc- 
tions in 1923-1924. This survival is an aston- 
ishing tribute to the integrity and devotion of 
Habimah’s members and more particularly to 
the leading personalities who have not suc- 
cumbed to the siren song of fame and fortune 
in the commercial theatre, to the timbrels of 
Metro, the flutes of Goldwyn, the dances of 
Mayer. 

The theatre is organized as a ‘collective.’ 
About twenty actors and actresses own it and 
direct it. They take equal salaries of very mod- 
est size. There is a small committee of manage- 
ment, elected annually, which is responsible 
for the routine administration, but all import- 
ant decisions of policy, program, casting or 
Famed as a director in both London and New York, Tyrone 


Guthrie this winter staged the Oedipus for the Habimah Play- 
ers. He is currently preparing a book on the theatre for Penguin. 
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finance are decided collectively. In the re- 
hearsal of a play its director is given a perfectly 
free hand but in matters of general policy, 
whether of an artistic or business nature, there 
is no one guiding mind. 

It would be very foolish to assume that 
Habimah’s establishment in Tel-Aviv is a 
casual matter. It is basically significant. The 
theatre has its routs in national feeling — 
Zionist feeling, if you will. The force that ani- 
mates the actors is a desire to put their art at 
the service of their community, and to derive 
their inspiration from the soil of their own 
home. This seems to me the right use, the sub- 
limation of nationalism. It has very little con- 
nection with aggressive political or military 
activity. Indeed the canalization of nationalist 
feelings by means of artistic expression is one of 
the safest, as well as one of the most productive, 
uses of this explosive force. 

Habimah and the Palestine National Or- 
chestra are the two most prominent cultural 
organizations of the Jewish community in 
Palestine. They express the genius of the race 
and they symbolize to the world the artistic 
capacity of this numerically small community, 
just as the Kibbutzim symbolize its practical 
capacity. 

It is as important to an artist to have a cause 
to live for, and if necessary to die for, as it is to 
a soldier. The chief reason for the spiritual 
poverty and decadence of the theatre in the 
west is the lack of idealism in its organization. 
Young people continually bring into the pro- 
fession the idealism, the unselfish enthusiasm of 
youth, only to find themselves hopelessly frus- 
trated. The majority either leave the theatre or 
turn themselves into hard-boiled pro’s, suffi- 
ciently content if they earn good money and 
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get good parts, sufficiently content with suc- 
cess of the kind that is officially understood and 
approved in a plutocracy. The more sensitive 
and imaginative minority devote themselves to 
an art for art’s sake idealism, insufficiently 
articulated to the mainstream of contemporary 
life. Their frustration stems from the under- 
lying idea that theatrical art exists to make 
money. A play is only a success if it makes 
money; an artist is only a good artist if the 
box-office recognizes this fact. 

It is true that we in the west are making 
attempts at reform. The principle of repertory, 
for instance, is an effort to provide a form of 
presentation that makes possible a more ad- 
venturous choice of program and of casting 
than is possible in a long-run system; and the 
very fact that it is more costly and less prac- 
tically efficient is a symbol that repertory sub- 
stitutes an artistic for a financial aim. But in 
long term such efforts will be futile unless the 
public also agrees that artistic significance is 
preferable to financial and practical efficiency; 
until, in fact, the plutocratic ideal ceases to 
dominate our civilization. 

It is right that in theatrical matters the pro- 
fession should give a lead to the public; and 
there are indications that such leadership is 
not just a forlorn hope. In Britain the state — 
not only a socialist government but the com- 
munity at large — is beginning to support the 
theatre with funds and with status, to recog- 
nize the theatre’s function as a forum of ideas, 
as a means of corporate expression, even as an 
ambassador of good-will. It has begun to dawn 
on the Official Mind that a spanking perform- 
ance of a masterpiece should be presented 
abroad under official auspices, and may yield 
as high a dividend in international under- 
standing and friendship as a team of military 
equestrians or the good-will visit of a battle- 
ship. America, less compactly organized, is 
slower to accept this sort of conception. Fur- 
thermore, the deceitfulness of riches or, ac- 
cording to the point of view, the highly satis- 


IMPRESSIONS OF HABIMAH 


factory state of the union has not so far caused 
the plutocratic machinery to creak nor the 
plutocratic ideology to wane. 

Now Habimah has a fine clear sense of 
artistic purpose. Its members have proved 
themselves capable of admirable, unselfish 
devotion. As a result they have been able to 
express their corporate ideals with consistency 
and force and for a remarkable length of time. 
Habimah is certainly one of the most talented 
groups of actors in the world, perhaps the most 
talented. The value of these people to their 
own community is recognized; they are loved 
and esteemed all over Palestine. Moreover, 
their service to theatrical art in the world — 
particularly through Vakhtangov’s production 
of The Dybbuk — is recognized in the fact that 
their art has had considerable influence on the 
leading theatrical minds of our time. 

These are the assets. There are also deficits. 
All is not entirely well. 

First of all, the repertory of the company, 
though large (seventy plays), is not being re- 
newed by a sufficient stream of good, even 
moderately good, contemporary plays. Habi- 
mah balances its famous productions of Hamlet 
and Twelfth Night with equally noted perform- 
ances of The Golem, Uriel d Acosta and Calder- 
on’s David’s Crown; Ashman’s This Land and 
Michal, Daughter of Saul, Max Zweig’s The 
Maranos and Jacob Gordon’s Mirrele Efros fill 
out the standard repertory. The lack of good 
new plays is a chronic complaint of any 
theatre. It applies at the moment very forcibly 
to Britain. But the English-speaking theatre 
can combat it to a great extent by the pooling 
of resources: How much poorer would the con- 
temporary American theatre be if it had not in 
the last fifty years been able to draw imports 
from across the ocean — Shaw, for example, 
O’Casey and Synge. How immeasurably is the 
British theatre now indebted to the work, and 
still more to the influence, of Wilder and 
O’Neill. On a level of less enduring importance 
Britain exports her Coward and imports Rice; 
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Rattigan is traded for Kanin; like the poor, 
Edna Ferber is always with us both. 

But the Hebrew theatre has no such oppor- 
tunity for exchange and has to make do with 
translation, which, as everybody knows, is 
much more than a matter of translating the 
words of the text; it requires a translation of 
spirit, of convention, of manners, a complex 
process of transplantation which even the 
hardiest perennial survives but rarely. 

Here is where the isolation of Habimah in 
Tel-Aviv is a drawback. There is no alternative 
source of plays, only a small reservoir of talent 
and insufficient stimulus of competition. Where 
one is a very large frog in a comparatively 
small pond the dangers are obvious. It is a 
strong tribute to the vitality of the company 
and its lack of complacency — as well as to the 
loyalty of its public — that it has survived not 
merely for twenty-five years but most particu- 
larly and admirably during the past seven 
years of total theatrical isolation. 

Habimah has not had since Vakhtangov a 
director of comparable quality to the best of its 
actors. This lack has been felt both in the choice 
of plays and in the manner of their presenta- 
tion. Collective management is not perhaps 
the easiest soil in which to grow a director. 
Also it breeds a rather indeterminate and con- 
fused form of technical organization that re- 
lates rather to amateur theatricals than to a 
top-ranking professional company. Too many 
of the performances that I saw were marred by 
serious inadequacies of stage management. 

The most serious fault is that the company is 
not adequately replacing its senior people by 
up-and-coming youngsters. This has largely 
been for unavoidable reasons. Only in the last 
two years, since Habimah became established 
in its own very handsome, spacious theatre, has 
it been possible to attach a dramatic school to 
the organization. Now there are two groups — 
senior and junior — each of thirty students, 
who show promise of great talent. But in the 
meantime the members of the ‘collective’ get no 
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younger. With time their art has gained au- 
thority and poise. But when one sees ingenue 
parts played with the confidence of thoroughly 
mature leading actresses, when one sees gentle- 
men of fifty spring onto the stage in toupees as 
young striplings and act with great accom- 
plishment, one realizes that there isno adequate 
substitute for the freshness and eagerness of 
youth and that the attainments of gifted mid- 
dle-age can be fully appreciated as a foil for 
youth but not as youth’s counterfeit. 

Here again the mechanism of collective 
ownership and management creaks. It is not 
easy for their colleagues to say to Mr. X and 
Madame Y that they must now lay off blond 
curls, forswear rouge under the eyes and im- 
personate henceforth Outspoken Aunts and 
Irascible Professors. It is even harder when X 
and Y are not just business acquaintances but 
lifelong friends—- Y was one’s bridesmaid 
twenty years ago, and it was X who sat up 
three nights together at one’s father’s death- 
bed. It is hardest of all when the only substi- 
tutes for X and Y are youngsters in their early 
twenties with no other experience than dra- 
matic school. Human nature being what it is, 
there is a tendency to postpone indefinitely this 
difficult moment with X and Y and to keep the 
students indefinitely in the nursery. 

I think the inexperience and possible in- 
adequacy of students in leading parts should 
now be risked. If the seniors are not prepared 
to hand on both the crown of good parts and 
the sceptre of management, and to hand them 
on with a good grace, then the whole enter- 
prise will founder. It is now in jeopardy. The 
spirit of unselfish devotion to something larger 
and more significant than their own careers 
which has held these people together for so 
long will enable them to make this adaptation, 
so that gradually new blood will refresh and 
invigorate the organism. And, with the grea'- 
est admiration for past achievement and with 
real affection for present members, I suggest 
that such a transfusion is urgently necessary. 











An Athenian Theatre Twice Reborn 


JACK CURTS 


os tortured and exposed to every pri- 
vation and humiliation a country can 
know, Greece still holds to the hope of vindica- 
tion and salvation. It has happened before; 
Greece is a phoenix, always able to renew 
herself from her own ashes. The mother of 
human dignity and of the human spirit, she can 
still show the regimented, lazy or desperate 
citizens of other countries the strength and 
beauty of the individual as a human being and 
the power of an ideal against all odds. 

This independence and strength of spirit 
give a touch of genius to all Greeks. America 
has profited from the mingling of this blood, 
though it is easier to recognize the genius that 
is Greek in unique individuals like the sym- 
phony conductor Mitropoulos or the actress 
Paxinou. Similarly in Greece today one sees 
Greek genius epitomized in Charles Coon, and 
his repertory theatre, the Theatro Technis 
(Art Theatre). Half Greek, half Polish-Jewish, 
born in Turkey with German citizenship and 
educated at Robert College in Istanbul, Coon 
directs, acts, produces, designs, teaches and 
writes. His Theatro Technis resumed produc- 
tion last fall after a history as tormented but as 
inspiring as that of Greece herself. 

Coon’s achievement is remarkable in that 
his theatre has been twice reborn. Originally 
it was called the Laici Skene (People’s Thea- 
tre), reviewed in the April 1938 issue of 
THEATRE ARTS. In spite of great critical interest 
and a certain amount of popular success, 
the theatre could not be held together finan- 
cially and its actors and actresses were scat- 
tered among the commercial theatres. For 
the next three years Coon turned to directing 
the leading Greek actresses, particularly the 
greatest of them, Kotopouli, the grand old 


lady of the Greek theatre, for whom he did 
some twenty plays, including Golden Boy, 
Electra and several modern French works. 

The German occupation, strangely enough, 
gave him the opportunity to start again, for 
the commercial theatre, though prospering, 
inevitably degenerated under the strict censor- 
ship. His theatre was reborn as the Theatro 
Technis in the early days of the occupation. 
Under the leadership of a group of intellectuals 
headed by Plato Moussaios some 2500 people 
of all classes contributed enough pennies and 
dimes to open the first production, I[bsen’s 
The Wild Duck, in October, 1942. By loans, 
small gifts of money and much greater gifts of 
time, food, properties, furniture and costumes, 
the theatre was kept going with admission 
prices held as low as possible. 

The hardships endured by that audience — 
cold, hungry, without transportation but 
with strict curfew, in theatres unheated, 
uncleaned and badly lighted, if at all — were 
vividly described in the January 1947 issue of 
THEATRE ARTS by Alexandros Lidorikis, who 
likewise stressed the constant surveillance of 
the censorship and secret police over all 
theatres. Besides these difficulties the Theatro 
Technis had to face the usual economic haz- 
ards of a repertory theatre. Without a perma- 
nent home of its own, it was limited to five 
performances a week, moving gypsy-fashion 
from stage to stage. Their audiences gave 
what they could. A doctor and a dentist 
treated the actors free, and others likewise 
donated technical skills and experience; even 
a bootblack contributed. 

Alone of all the theatres in Athens the 
Theatro Technis refused to give any German 
plays, although at the very end of the occupa- 
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tion the actors held scripts of a Lessing tragedy 
to mask Gorki’s Lower Depths, which they were 
actually rehearsing. In late 1942 and in 1943 
the troupe gave nine productions: Ibsen’s The 
Wild Duck and Rosmersholm, Pirandello’s Man, 
Chastity and the Beast and Right You Are If You 
Think You Are, Strindberg’s Swan White, Shaw’s 
Fanny's First Play and You Never Can Tell, 
Barrie’s Dear Brutus and Sevastiko’s St. Con- 
stantine and St. Helen, a new Greek play. In 
1944, in recognition of the tremendous vogue 
for Ibsen during the occupation, an Ibsen 
festival was held and Ghosts was added to the 
other two plays in the repertory. 

Coon also produced that year Pirandello’s 
Six Characters in Search of an Author, Puget’s 
Fours Heureux, Xenopoulos’ modern Greek clas- 
sic, Stella Violante, Gogol’s The Wedding and 
Tobacco Road. The last was given in an 
Argentine setting and advertised as coming 
from several years’ run in Buenos Aires. It 
was by far the most popular of the pro- 
ductions but it reawakened the always sen- 
sitive suspicions of the authorities so that 
Coon had to go into hiding for a time. Raising 
funds was forbidden and therefore became 


clandestine, like most otherimportant activities. 
But the group held together and kept working. 

Liberation and the return of the British in 
1944 were greeted with Gorki’s Lower Depths, 
already rehearsed, followed by The Cherry 
Orchard, during the December revolution, in 
which the setting and properties were burned 





The theatre in ancient Greece: scene from a Phlyax comedy. 
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or stolen since the theatre was in the heart of 
the fighting. Coon himself was caught in a 
cross-fire but escaped unhurt. He rallied to 
give Aeschylus’ The Libation Bearers and 
repeated The Cherry Orchard, but his actors 
were divided in their loyalties and his sup- 
porters were dispirited. During that summer 
the troupe had its last fling in a two-month 
season of six plays in Salonika. The collapse of 
Greek hopes after liberation was thus reflected 
in the fortunes of the Theatro Technis. 

During the occupation Coon and his theatre 
had become something of a national institu- 
tion so that early in 1945 the provisional 
government offered him a subsidy to expand 
his company and tour the provinces, a plan he 
had always dreamed of. His actors saw the 
subsidy as the end of the insecurities of poverty- 
pinched living, but Coon feared the very 
definite strings attached and refused the 
grant. At the same time the political rivalries 
that had already cost Greece so much fraternal 
bloodshed were naturally reflected in the 
company and Coon lost some of his best actors 
to the leftist theatre. Refusing a post as director 
of the Royal Theatre’s experimental group 
which is run as part of the national theatre 
school, Coon supported himself and _his 
theatre by giving English lessons and by 
directing occasionally for the actress Andreades 
(The Little Foxes, Arms and the Man and Out- 
ward Bound among other plays). In the odd 
hours of day and night he kept his actors 
working on old plays and rehearsing new ones, 
recruiting new players for those who fell by 
the way. 

By the spring of 1946 several prominent 
Athenians, such as Chourmouzios, editor of 
one of the most important newspapers and 
author of a critique on Eugene O’Neill, and 
Kazanzakis, Greece’s principal writer, took 
the lead in reviving the Theatro Technis. 
They were able to raise enough money to rent 
a house and the theatre reopened last fall with 
Priestley’s Time and the Conways followed by 
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The Glass Menagerie, which was particularly 
successful. Neither of these plays had been 
seen in Greece before. Then the group gave 
O’Neill’s Desire Under the Elms, most popular of 
the dramatist’s plays in Athens and previously 
staged by the Royal Theatre. Among the plays 
Coon expects to give eventually are Lorca’s 
Blood Wedding, O’Neill’s All God’s Chillun Got 
Wings, Baty’s version of Crime and Punishment, 
Chekhov’s Three Sisters or Uncle Vanya, Ostrov- 
ski’s Thunder Storm and Macbeth. But there is 
always the problem of finances, for without its 
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own theatre building the company cannot 
manage on its box-office, though the receipts 
have been good. Theatre rents in Athens are 
proportionately as high as in New York, and 
in a depleted country like Greece all costs are 
exorbitant. 

But even if the Theatro Technis dies again, 
neither Coon nor the Athenians who have 
supported his theatre so long will let it stay 
dead. The phoenix power of rebirth is too 
strong in the Greek, whether genius like Coon 
or ordinary theatre-loving citizen. 


In Search of an Everyman 
The Theatre in the USSR 


DAVID TUTAEV 


HE SOVIET theatre is a theatre in search of 
Tiss own classic. In the ultimate historic 
sense it is Aeschylus and Aristophanes that 
created the Athenian theatre of the golden age, 
not the masks and voices of the chorus and 
actors. The theatre of Elizabeth is more re- 
markable for Shakespeare than Richard Bur- 
bage. The matter not the style survives, and 
the criterion of a theatre’s maturity is not only 
its powers of interpretation but the discovery 
by its dramatists of the perfect archetype — the 
‘Everyman’ of its age. 

Now in its fourth decade, the Soviet theatre, 
with its eight hundred playhouses making it 
the largest single theatrical enterprise in the 
world, continues within the boundaries of 
‘Socialist Realism,’ its main task being to mir- 
ror the age in its true historic perspective and 
to point to the future. In the summer of 1946, 
following a series of critical articles in the press 
and a lively if inconclusive conference of actors, 
directors and critics, the newly created journal 
of theatre and art criticism, Kultura i Zhizn, 


declared that ‘one of the main reasons for the 
weakness of the contemporary Soviet theatre, 
as far as new productions are concerned, is 
the failure of theatrical producers and drama- 
tists to work together as did Ostrovski and the 
Maly Theatre, Chekhov and Gorki in the 
Moscow Art Theatre .... Many of the 
theatrical directors have lost interest in their 
repertory and feel no responsibility for it. How 
else explain the fact that during the last three 
years the Moscow Art Theatre has shown only 
two plays dealing with contemporary Soviet 
Art, and the Maly Theatre has not put on a 
single high-quality play on Soviet life.’ 
Following this thunder came the announce- 
ment from the Committee of Arts (which 
supervises the budgetary and ideological direc- 
tion of the theatres) that three leading play- 
wrights, Leonid Leonov, F. Vishnevski and 
Konstantine Simonov, were to be attached as 
advisers to the directors of the Maly, the Kam- 
erny and the Lenin Komsomol Theatres, re- 
spectively. The 1946-1947 repertories of all 
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leading theatres were also revised to include 
a greater proportion of contemporary plays. 

The return of the dramatist to direct col- 
laboration with the theatre should yield pos- 
itive results. It should reestablish the essential 
quality which Yuri Zavadski, director of the 
Mossoviet Theatre and one of the most vital 
and original directors in the Soviet Union 
today, demands of the Soviet stage. Both in 
conversation and in his writings he insists that 
the contemporary theatre must be a ‘perpetual 
laboratory.’ He wants to see the architect as 
well as the sculptor take his place with the 
stage painter in designing the set. 

Zavadski is a restless, dynamic personality 
whose approach to the theatre represents much 
of the new trend in the Soviet theatre today. 
His lyrical treatment of Svetlov’s war play, 
Brandenburg Gates, was one of the highlights 
of the last summer season, in which his almost 
cinematic use of music to synchronize with the 
action emphasized and determined the scenic 
rhythm of the play. Zavadski’s ideas are best 
illustrated in his Othello, where the ‘humanized’ 
Moor of Mordvinov heightens the tragedy 
without in any way emasculating the actor’s 
‘grand manner’ and where the lighting is 
screened with such delicacy that the scene is 
virtually ‘painted.’ 

Zavadski and Kantzel (with his Dancing 
Master of Lope de Vega at the Central Red 
Army Theatre) are perhaps the most original 
producers of costume drama currently working 
in Moscow, but it would be inaccurate to limit 
Zavadski’s talent to any particular genre. His 
highly stylized production of Madame Minister 
by the Serbian playwright Nausic, with its 
satiric emphasis and lightness of touch, showed 
him to be without a cliché in his direction. 

Except for Somerset Maugham’s The Circle, 
which was most unimaginatively served up, 
the productions of some twenty foreign plays 
in Moscow these past months were remarkably 
well done, especially the Moscow Art render- 
ing of An Ideal Husband, directed by V. Stanit- 
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syn with all the polish and distinction one 
expects of this theatre. Olga Knipper-Chek- 
hova’s Lady Markby and Androvskaya’s Mrs, 
Chively were outstanding, although the oc- 
casional slowness in tempo tended to solem- 
nize the Wildean witticisms. The mid-Edward- 
ian decor of Gremislavski struck the exact 
note of frigidity of polite society and empha- 
sized the understatement and lack of caricature 
with which the players acted. 

Two of the directors who proved a disap- 
pointment in recent years were Okhlopkov and 
Tairov. The talented but erratic Okhlopkov 
retired for some three years and the Moscow 
Theatre of Drama was without his individual- 
ity of style until early this year when he made 
a welcome return with Hamlet. Tairov, who 
was the first to introduce O’ Neill to Russia, re- 
vealed little more than adequacy in his thirti- 
eth year as director at the Kamerny, yet one 
feels reluctant to believe that he has made his 
final contribution to the theatre. He can still 
light his cyclorama as no other producer in 
Moscow, and his use of the apron stage in 
Priestley’s An Inspector Calls was striking. The 
tilted carved-wood ceiling, broadening in per- 
spective, lowered like a thundercloud over 
the dark wood setting of the manufacturer’s 
home and gave it the required atmosphere of 
oppression. The lights on the curtain cyclo- 
rama which formed a semi-circle around the 
apron changed as the mood of the play devel- 
oped and effectively accentuated the numer- 
ous false climaxes. There was more simplicity 
and directness in his production of Vishnev- 
ski’s At the Walls of Leningrad, but his Bovary 
was extremely flat — a kind of faded poster by 
Toulouse-Lautrec — despite the efforts of his 
brilliant actress-wife, Alicia Koonen, to infuse 
life into the central character. 

Fundamentally, what the Soviet theatre and 
its audience most ardently care about is that 
its contemporary drama should, in Ben Jon- 
son’s words, ‘inform men in the best reason for 
living,’ and this is the playwright’s problem. 
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PLAYS OF THE WAR 
IN RUSSIA 


The Russian theatre's de- 
mand for contemporary 
works about Soviet life has 


brought forth a number of 


war plays which gained in 
theatrical effectiveness from 
their immediacy to actors 
and audience alike. Among 
them are Margarita Aliger’s 
A Tale of Truth (above) and 
Valentine Kataev’s Son of the 
Reoiment, staged at the Cen- 
tral Theatre of the Red Army. 
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THE GLASS MENAGERIE: 
ROME, STOCKHOLM, PARIS 


lennessee Williams’ nostalgic 
and moving memoir-in-play- 
form has gone on from its 
Broadway success to a welcome 
in many different corners of the 
world. Besides the three produc- 
tions pictured here, it has been 
seen and acclaimed in Switzer- 
land, Greece, Norway, Finland 
and Australia, with perform- 
ances planned for the future in 
Holland, Poland, Cize¢ hoslo- 
vakia, South Africa and in sev- 
eral countries of South America 
\bove, in the Italian version, 
Paolo Stoppa plays Tom, the 
narrator, performed in New 
York by Eddie Dowling. Rina 
Morelli is Laura, the young 
crippled girl who is ‘like a piece 
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of her own glass collection, and 
latina Pavlova enacts the Lau- 
rette Taylor role of Amanda, the 
mother, ‘a litthe woman of great 
but confused vitality clinging 
frantically to another time and 
place.’ At far left, the production 
at the Royal Dramatic Theatre 
in Stockholm features Olof Berg- 
srr6m as the ‘nice, ordinary 
young man’ known as The 
Gentleman Caller and Nancy 
Dalunde as Laura. The French 
adaptation (by Marcel Du- 
hamel) finds Jeanne Marken, as 
\manda, regaling Jim, the caller 
Daniel Ivernel), with a before- 
dinner joke on her own marital 
troubles: ‘Man proposes and 
woman accepts the proposal!’ 
At right is Tom in the person of 
Claude Maritz, who also di- 
rected the production in Paris. 
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Two hardy British institutions the 
music hall and the annual panto- 
mime have enabled the Scottish 


comedian, Harry Gordon, to appear 
continuously in Glasgow for an en- 
tire vear, though there is evidence 
that Mr. Gordon is himself the in- 
stitution which helps keep variety 
and ‘panto’ alive in Scotland. Mr. 
Gordon, who has been sharing the 
top line in pantomime with his 
popular compatriot, Will Fyffe, 
holds the music-hall stage alone as 
he goes about creating a village 
called Inversnecky peopled by a 
rich assortment of characters, male 
and female, whom he impersonates 
with high humor and, where suit- 
able, with believable pathos. Al- 
though he has for years turned down 
the offers of a hopeful London, 
Harry Gordon is slated to perform 
for Scottish clan organizations in 
America this fall, before returning to 
Glasgow for his tenth consecutive 
Christmas pantomime. 
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Sideburns on the Silver Screen 
The Films in Mexico 


ODEN AND OLIVIA MEEKER 


_— AN hour by streetcar from the Zocalo, 
the Mexican capital’s main plaza, lies the 
little settlement of Tlalpan. It is perhaps half- 
way to Xochimilco, those Floating Gardens so 
familiar to anyone who knows Mr. Fitzpatrick 
and his magic camera. In the general area of 
Tlalpan is now concentrated the greater part 
of the Mexican movie industry, a lusty infant 
who is growing up to surprise some of the 
neighbors. In the past six years, with the will- 
ing assistance of American capital and techni- 
cians, the Mexicans have come up from no- 
where to capture the Latin-American box- 
office much to the annoyance of their Holly- 
wood and Argentinian competitors. 

Early in the war, the United States became 
alarmed at the spate of fascist film propa- 
ganda, home-grown and imported, sold by the 
Argentinians to the rest of Latin America. 
Priority-film stocks and technicians were sup- 
plied the Mexican film industry; the major 
studios, Clasa and Azetca, which had suffered 
many changes in ten years, were reorganized 
and given some kind of financial equilibrium. 
By 1944, the seventy-five Mexican films play- 
ing in Mexico made a good deal more money, 
collectively and individually, than the three 
hundred sent from Hollywood. Exceedingly 
cheerful at their success, Mexican producers 
have embarked on plans for the future which 
can only be described in terms of gargantuan, 
colossal and never-before-on-any-screen. 


Oden and Olina Meeker, now making their third tour of Latin 
America, have written a book, anv Points South, to be pub- 
lished in the fall by Random House. Gabriel Fernandez Ledesma, 
whose sketches from a Mexico City ballet program illustrate this 
article, is one of Mexico’s leading artists. 





At Estudios Churubusco — several acres of 
orange-brick sound stage rising in the wilder- 
ness of Tlalpan — is Mauricio de la Serna, 
one of the five Mexican producers who are 
together matching RKO’s fifty percent invest- 
ment in the new commercial wonderland. 
Both Churubusco and a rival microcosm at 
Tepeyac operate as service studios, renting 
their facilities to all comers. This means that 
in his capacity as one of Churubusco’s backers 
de la Serna is renting to himself with his latest 
effort, a psychological portrayal of Joan of 
Arc by Dolores del Rio. With Miss del Rio and 
Arturo de Corddva, de la Serna has formed a 
sort of standing company which will turn out 
two or three Mexican films a year. 

According to de la Serna the types of Ameri- 
can films most appreciated in Mexico and 
throughout the other Latin Americas are ex- 
travaganzas (Kismet), action and adventure 
films (Tarzan, westerns), historical romances 
(A Song to Remember), cartoons (Miguel Raton- 
cito, or El Pato Donald) and serials (any 
serial). Bette Davis, Ingrid Bergman, Clark 
Gable, Robert Taylor and Laurel and Hardy 
(billed locally as ‘The Fat One and The Thin 
One’) are especially popular, and serials so 
much so that all episodes are sometimes run 
at a single sitting. Mexicans sometimes stamp 
and yell ‘Otra Vez!’ until the projectionist 
is forced to rewind the spool and show again 
some particular tidbit. Mexico, however, has 
not yet reached the stage of Chile and Argen- 
tina where U. S. films are screened with built- 
in duplicates of the most popular portions. 

In spite of the American show-business seers 
who used to maintain that Latins would go to 
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see anything that moved, Mexican film people 
give any number of good reasons why their 
own product is better received to the south 
than Hollywood’s. The Californian concept 
— drawn largely from the Richard Harding 
Davis and O. Henry accounts of the bad old 
Honduran revolutionary days — of whirring 
overhead fans, rattan blinds and banana-port 
remittance-men pickled in whiskey and Wor- 
cestershire sauce is found in nature but bears 
the same relation to the contemporary tropics 
that cowboys and Indians do to the United 
States. Some of the males on the Mexican 
screen are of faint interest in the United States 
to any but nostalgic veterans of the Valentino 
era but matinee idols such as Jorge Negrete, 
Rafael Baledén and José Cibrian have had no 
perceptible trouble at the Latin-American box- 
office. 

Happily for the Mexican film industry, Tio 
Sam’s entertainments in the past have left the 
witness the starring of Carmen Miranda, a 
Brazilian, in Down Argentine Way, thus alienat- 
wood, or so we were told by its representatives, 
doesn’t intend to take Mexican competition 
extol a dubbing 
technique sup- 
that the Spanish me 
sound track almost 
lip movements of 
an English-speak- V i 
ing actor. The dub- 
bers, in fact, adver- 

ee od 
films as ‘spoken in Spanish.’ But the reaction of 
a Latin audience to a torrent of Spanish words 
from a gringo actor standing there like a dead 
mackerel is not explained. Latin reaction to 


Good Neighbors sitting on their hands — as 

ing both nations simultaneously. But Holly- 

lying down. They rn, 
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posedly so perfect { 

exactly matches the 

tise some of their 

which demands complementary gesticulation 

dubbing has, it is needless to say, been cool. 
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Varying Mexican and American film cen- 
sorships reflect the differences between Nordic 
and Latin mores, conflicting political philoso- 
phies and national idiosyncrasies. Criticisms 
of the army and the government are not toler- 
ated in Mexico; political satire such as Of 
Thee I Sing and [d Rather Be Right would be 
impossible to stage or screen there. One recent 
film had to be hauled back for an ideological 
retread when the authorities objected to its 
plot, based on the life of a general in the 
Mexican army. The general had had an inter- 
esting career. During the confused revolution- 
ary days, when he was starting off in a small 
way as a bandit chief of an outfit known as 
the ‘Gang of the Gray Auto,’ he had come 
upon a dead general (authentic) in a field, 
stripped him of his uniform and papers and in- 
structed his men to call him ‘General.’ And 
that was that. This proved so offensive on 
celluloid that before the film could be released 
it had to be remade to show the hero doing 
everything for true love. 

Foreign powers and their nationals must al- 
ways be presented with dignity on the Mexi- 
can screen. Thus, in Cantinflas’ A Day With the 
Devil, the comedian finds himself in a jungle 
slough, hurling grenades at the Japanese, 
but always referring to them in the most 
respectful terms. On the other hand, the theme 
of incest, which makes the Johnston Office 
want to crawl under the table, strikes the Mexi- 
cans as full of dramatic possibilities. A recur- 
ring favorite among Mexican plots involves 
a mother and daughter in love with the same © 
man. Our cinematic coyness in Rebecca, in 
which the villainess was disposed of by making 
her stumble instead of being pushed by the 
hero, was considered by the Mexicans to be 
plain silly. 

But in spite of the best defenses, the gringo 
virus has seeped into Mexican entertainment. 
Local show-people spell their way through 
both The Billboard and Variety. There are few 
Mexican film reviewers or gossip columnists. 
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A number of fan magazines (a couple of these 
are slick, special, Spanish-language jobs edited 
in the United States) ornament the stands 
and one of them 

> makes a big fuss 

over presenting an 

annual trofeo, a sort 


Vf\\\_ of Mayan Oscar. 
& A\ This takes the form 


¢) of a miniature Cal- 
mounted by an old- 


endar Stone, sur- 

\. fashioned box movie 

ES camera with a lit- 

tle crank on the side. 

Flipping through the Mexican film record 

for the past ten years, one turns up titles much 

like the American listings in Film Daily — 

Romeo and Juliet, Martjuana the Green Monster, 

Beautiful Mexico. Advertising follows a similar 

pattern. Alphonse Daudet’s La Raison Sociale 

was reborn as The Woman Without a Soul, a 

vehicle for Maria Felix which was blurbed 

with: “The voluptuousness of her body was 

her weapon, and her kisses made slaves.’ 

Translations show a little more independence. 

One American film in Mexico carried a few 
words of advertising: 


Ambulant Monsters in Ruined Cities! 
London Bathed in Terror! 
RETURN OF THE VAMPIRE!!! 


Our favorite metamorphosis, however, con- 
cerns a film called Jam Session, featuring Jan 
Garber among others, which came out in 
Spanish as Orgia Musical. 

In Mexico, as elsewhere, movies make their 
money in the provinces, on their second, third, 
fourth, fifth and nth runs; it is probable that 
the citizens on Fernando Po or Quintana Roo 
are at this moment sitting through a scratched 
and patched print of Theda Bara in A Fool 
There Was. It is said that the age of prints still 
circulating in some parts of the world has 
given the inhabitants the impression that in 
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the United States it is always raining. Never- 
theless, movie producers attach great impor- 
tance to their showcases in major cities. And 
in the Latin-American capitals the Spanish 
colonial love for the rococo, or churrigueresque 
as the guide-books have it, has provided a 
running start for the introduction of the Ameri- 
can movie palace. Two Mexico City houses are 
especially worthy of attention. The Alameda 
has a moorish interior reminiscent of 1001 
Nights With Cecil B. de Mille. A rival temple, 
the Palacio Chino, is even gaudier, and con- 
tains enough dragons, devil gates, indirectly-lit 
Buddhas and fake Ming vases to make Grau- 
man’s Chinese look like Nedick’s. Lesser movie 
houses have to be content with signs warning 
‘Minors Under Two Years Not Admitted’ or 
with tiles sporting likenesses of Joe Carioca, 
Popeye and Dumbo. 

Perhaps the Mexican movies’ greatest tri- 
umph over the world at large is embodied in a 
Mexico City newsreel house called Cinelandia. 
This particular theatre, not content with offer- 
ing its patrons as many as four Disneys in a 
single bill, features an arcade whose walls are 
covered with hundreds of small cards, about 
6x8, which can be rented by anyone who wants 
to tell anything to anybody: ‘Will trade artifi- 
cial foot works for small truck.’ These avisos 
populares offer solace 
to lonely hearts, 
and quick divorces 
at ten dollars a 
head. One can sub- 
scribe for courses in 
English, Russian, 
fingerprinting and 
saxophone playing. 
Here are jobs for 
tutors, domestics, 
typists, palmists 
and maestros of bi- 
cycle repair. It is a 
good institution, and one which deserves greater 
currency. We’d like to see it in Radio City. 
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The Cariocas Discover O’Neill 


The Theatre in Rio de Janeiro 


WILLIAM J. GRIFFIN 


= winds are blowing across the Carioca 
stage. Though it opened inauspiciously, the 
past season in Rio de Janeiro found the climate 
of the theatre world more invigorating than 
ever before. The bad beginning was the fault 
of the censor, who forbade the showing of 
Family Album by Nelson Rodrigues on grounds 
of immorality. The prohibition raised a storm 
of protest, for the author is generally regarded 
as the nation’s most serious playwright. Rodri- 
gues’ work, which has the great virtue of 
naturalness in dialogue, shows an interest in 
exploring complexities of character and social 
life, as well as in expanding the technical re- 
sources of the theatre. The appearance of his 
Vestido de Noiwva (Bridal Gown) in December 
1943 had been hailed as the initiation of a new, 
mature, independent theatre in Brazil, and 
had been compared in significance to the 
Provincetown productions of Eugene O’ Neill’s 
plays in 1916. 

When, in Family Album, Rodrigues offered 
a study of the tragic potentialities of contradic- 
tory impulses of love and hate in the relation- 
ships of father, mother, son and daughter, it 
was natural that-some readers should have 
been reminded of Mourning Becomes Electra. 
One critic, incensed by what a newspaper 
called the ‘intellectual virginity of the cen- 
sor,’ respectfully advised him to ‘read some 
day what has been written for the theatre by a 
gentleman named Eugene O'Neill.’ 

It was not, perhaps, to give point to this 
advice but for more valid reasons that the 
theatres of Rio during the year specialized 
in plays by ‘this same gentleman.’ Five O’ Neill 
plays have been produced by three different 
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dramatic companies, and the sensational run 
of Desire Under the Elms in itself would have 
marked the season as extraordinary. Trans- 
lated into Portuguese by Miroel da Silveira 
and renamed simply Desejo (see page 57), the 
flint-steel-and-Freudian interpretation of New 
England was seen in 198 performances at 
the Teatro Gymnastico and then transferred 
to another theatre at reduced prices. In a 
city where a month’s run is counted a suc- 
cess, where the extensive repertory and varied 
bill are the rule, seven months of almost con- 
tinuous production is an unchallenged record. 
Later, Os Comediantes will carry the play to 
Sao Paulo, where it will alternate with Mo- 
liére. 

It might have been expected that Brazilian 
actors and the Polish director, Zbigniew Ziem- 
binski, would have had a better understanding 
of flint, steel and Freud than of New England. 
That the cut-out rhomboid of the stone farm- 
house, the round-topped hills in the back- 
ground and the unelmlike moss-hung trees 
of the curtain suggested Georgia or the Brazil- 
ian sertdo is not of ultimate importance. Less 
easily justifiable was the transformation of 
Simeon and Peter into fugitives from Tobacco 
Road. In the main, however, the performance 
of Desire was good. The universality of the 
drama impressed the Brazilians, and the com- 
plex drives that can produce tragedy and a 
kind of bleak grandeur in a culturally destitute 
environment were impressively dramatized. 

Anna Christie, as seen in Rio, was an enter- 
taining but not particularly exciting show. It 
was produced by the company of Dulcina de 
Moraes, who is justly honored both for her ini- 
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tiative in bringing significant modern plays 
to the local stage and for her competent acting. 
The run of Anna Christie was cut short to allow 
Dulcina to play Rain in Buenos Aires. 

The three other O’Neill pieces of the season 
— The Emperor Jones, All God’s Chillun Got 
Wings and The Dreamy Kid — were presented 
by the Negro Experimental Theatre. This 
wholly amateur group, working under dis- 
couraging limitations, without a permanent 
place to practice or perform, supporting itself 
by contributions of its members, has proved 
the virtue of sincerity and devotion to the 
theatre. Its production of The Emperor Jones was 
truly impressive. Once the spectator accus- 
tomed himself to technical awkwardness and to 
the discrepancy between his preconception 
of Brutus Jones and the Rio policeman cast 
in the role, he was caught up in the spirit of the 
drama. The most thrilling and original features 
of the production were the witch dance and 
the accompanying music composed by Abigail 
Moura, whose ‘Negro Lament’ is a splendidly 
weird development of Afro-Brazilian themes 
that suits the play but still has an interest and 
appeal of its own. 

The current exploration of the work of 
O’Neill is only one indication of the growing 
enthusiasm for North American and English 
plays. The wit of Shaw and Oscar Wilde has 
lured some producers to attempt the untrans- 
latable. The ubiquitous Claudia has had her 
Carioca incarnation. The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street and Gaslight have followed The Little Foxes 
at the Fenix, where they have been distin- 
guished by the competence of Maria Sampaio 
and Rudolfo Mayer. 

The French drama, of course, has by no 
means been neglected. Early in the season, a 
company of Parisian actors gave a program of 
plays at the Municipal Theatre designed to 
demonstrate the continuing vigor of their 
nation’s stage traditions. This included works 
by Moliére, Musset, Romains, Claudel and 
Anouilh. The program was a qualified success. 
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A dramatic adaptation of Pierre Louys’ La 
Femme et le Pantin starred Bibi Ferreira before 
her departure from Rio to work in British 
movies. A Rainha Morta, translated from the 
French of Montherlant, briefly replaced Desire 
until the O’Neill play was recalled by popular 
demand. But the finest representation of the 
French drama in the regular theatre was Hen- 
riette Morineau’s production of Frenesi by 
Chappuis. Second only to Desire in popularity, 
its run of five months was a tribute not only to 
the quality of the drama but to the acting of 
Morineau and her training of the supporting 
cast. Her company has followed up its first suc- 
cess with the less interesting Mademoiselle. 


Traditionally, hasty preparation, impro- 
vised sets and one or two popular stars have 
been considered sufficient for satisfying the 
theatregoing public of Rio with a varied bill 
of low comedy, romance and melodrama. 
That public is large, its appetite for drama 
is insatiable and its intellectual and aesthetic 
capacities have had their cynical interpreters. 
Recent years, however, and particularly the 
past season, have shown that the public can be 
depended upon to appreciate artistic achieve- 
ment in the theatre, and that it enjoys good 
modern drama. 

The activity of amateurs has been largely 
responsible for proving these points, although 
the boldness of Dulcina de Moraes has also 
been important. Os Comediantes, the produc- 
ers of Desire Under the Elms, were originally 
an amateur group organized and held together 
by persons who had no connection with the 
professional theatre. Because its primary inter- 
est was in drama rather than in profits, it en- 
couraged stage designers, it experimented with 
new plays and it developed capable actors 
who are now leading their profession. Signifi- 
cantly, it was this company which produced 
Rodrigues’ Vestido de Noiva in 1943. Now that 
it has embarked on a professional career, it is 
recognized to be the most promising company 
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in the field. The energy and freshness of ap- 
proach of the Negro Experimental Theatre 
likewise have great value. 

A dramatic school that would give training 
in acting, stage design and management is 
needed in Rio. More serious dramatic criticism 
would be helpful too. More adequate pay for 
supporting casts is obviously called for. Up-to- 
date theatre equipment is lacking in most 
houses, but that seems not to be indispensable 
where audiences are accustomed to meeting 
large demands on their imagination. 

Increased acquaintance with North Ameri- 
can plays, as well as admiration for the acting 
in many American movies, has led Brazilians 
to wish that a Broadway company may some- 


time visit their country. Cariocas are used to 
performances in a foreign language. Before 
the war the French regularly sent companies 
to Rio, and since the end of hostilities two such 
groups have come over under cooperative 
arrangements between the French government 
and the local Municipal Theatre. Before the 
war, too, the Italians frequently visited Brazil. 
Even the English were represented by occasional 
dramatic organizations. The Brazilians eagerly 
hope that the idea may strike some good 
company of American actors that the Rio sea- 
son opens at just about the time the Broadway 
season ends. Since thousands of them know 
English, the enterprise would be a sure success 
and a most effective cultural interchange. 


Clowns Without Circus 


ASHLEY DUKES 


HE sMUDGY little handbills, one of which had 
been thrust into my hand at the station, 
could scarcely lie; but what in the world were 
the Fratellini doing in Basle? One had always 
imagined them to be indissolubly wedded to 
the Parisian Cirque d’Hiver. It was there, 
amid the reek of the cream-white ponies and 
performing elephants, mingled at times with 
the more acrid whiff of lion or tiger, that the 
trio of Gustavo, Max and Gino had their being, 
any time these thirty years. It was there, in the 
bar, at the end of a night’s performance, that 
the still-powdered Gustavo as spokesman of 
the three would consent to accept their three 
glasses of beer. But he was always spokesman 
and it was he who remembered with the most 
lamentable clarity that historic visit to London 
when his troupe met with ‘the bird.’ 
The hour was after eleven at a Cochran first 
night very long ago, at the old Oxford Music 
Hall if I am not deceived by memory. The 
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audience was restless and tired and didn’t 
want to see any clowns and said so rudely, 
whether they were guests from Paris or no; 
and Gustavo, Max and Gino stood incredulous 
on the bare stage and looked at them, trying 
to continue their act until the curtain came 
down abruptly and the Fratellini knew Britain 
no more. I had been there and did not want to 
be reminded of it, for the booing of clowns is 
a terrible and devastating event; but the tragic 
narration of the tale was nevertheless Gustavo’s 
forte. Paris on the other hand knew and under- 
stood them and was always faithful. But what 
were they conceivably doing in Basle — as the 
handbill said, ‘the famous clowns Fratellini, 
at Clara’s, Basle’s foremost entertainment re- 
sort’? Could one not guess that this was a mere 
shed of a vaudeville house on the fringe of the 
Baden quarter nearest Germany? But Clara’s, 
with a stage and a band and room for drinkers 
in plenty, was good for them and they knew it. 
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After a dinner at the Three Kings by the 
rushing river with the ice-floes, it certainly was 
good enough for one of their audience. The 
place even had a garde-robe and gave a ticket 
for your coat and hat. It was laid out with 
scores of tables large and small, priced at two 
to five francs a chair with drinks extra. Its 
litre of wine was if anything better than could 
be found elsewhere in the city; but then it 
came straight from the barrel and the Swiss 
are fortunate enough now to be drinking the 
1945 wines of the upper Rhone valley. All 
white 1945’s in Europe are good. 

So more and more Baslers came in, many of 
them with their families, and filled the tables 
and ordered their wine for the evening; and 
an orchestra mounted the platform to the 
right of the stage and began to jazz Swiss airs, 
or that was how it sounded to an unmusical 
ear. And presently the curtains parted and 
there stood Gustavo alone, the master of the 
ceremonies, beginning with a faultless Meine 
Damen und Herren and going on to talk French, 
German, Italian and whatnot in a fluent patter 
that pleased the international city very well 
and flattered its knowledge of the greater 
nations actually in its suburbs. Wonderful what 
can be done with languages in such a case. 

Max and Gino, whom he introduced in 
various tongues and with veiled insults, merely 
misunderstood him as always, and it was plain 
from their garrulous joint performance (they 
are all three of them more silent at the Cirque, 
where they can act with the backs of their 
heads as well as with their faces) how fully 
they are his personal and ludicrous instruments. 
He had of course to tell them about Switzer- 
land and the objects of their visit. He intro- 
duced us individually to them, he narrated 
our personal history and local habitation in 
Basle, not forgetting that Germany was a mile 
or two away and we might have strayed across 
the frontier. Soon there was little they did not 
know about us, those two dolts who followed 
grinning or with painstaking attention his 
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pointings to the audience. Without so much 
as a confederate we were drawn into the plot. 

Gustavo’s genius as a clown lies in his au- 
thority. A man of substance in every way, 
wearing the well-tailored skirt of his profession 
as an aldermanic dandy might wear a frock- 
coat, he induces delight in the listener and dis- 
may in his fellow-clowns by personal presence 
first of all. They respect him and are afraid of 
him, these little brothers Fratellini on the 
stage. His air of a cut-above-them makes due 
effect. His will too is stronger than theirs, his 
education is manifestly better, he speaks more 
languages in these foreign parts, he is a man 
of experience with whom it would be unwise 
to differ; and yet what he says is rather odd at 
times, it is even questionable, they must ven- 
ture to dispute it even if the answer be a re- 
sounding blow on the pate (an integral part 
of the power he wields). 

All of this is very different from the appeal 
of a Grock with his late-lamented and plaintive 
breakdown into childish, communicative hys- 
teria over some difficulty of life or the playing 
of some musical instrument, an emotion mani- 
fested in a succession of heartrending sounds 
that were never given out before by human 
voice or fiddle and plunged us into deep and 
unresisted laughter. But then clowns differ as 
much as men; there are scholars, simpletons, 
saints and even rogues among them. Gustavo 
is none of these perhaps, but he is the born 
captain of his kind, around whom the troupe 
of the Fratellini is mustered. He could play a 
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Fiihrer or a Duce with precision because his 
inclination lies that way; he has their middle- 
class style and background and he is, as they 
were, a bit of an actor. He has even the 
makings of a tragedian proper. Basically that 
is what one recognizes in him, that is why 
he always holds the stage. 

The international backchat of Gustavo, Max 
and Gino cannot be kept up all evening, for 
that would strain the response even of an 
audience well submerged in vintage °45. So 


they bring with them a danseuse, whom they 
present with exaggerated chivalry, and an 
accordion virtuoso, a diabolo juggler and vari- 
ous acrobats and novitiate clowns whom they 
introduce from the wrong side of the stage and 
trip up in performance and generally perplex; 
and all is confusion even in the band into which 
Gustavo contrives to insinuate himself unob- 
served with an instrument never played before. 
So do clowns without a circus make bricks 
without straw. 


Opera Defeats “Spoken Drama’ 


The Theatre in China 


KARL CHIA CHEN 


I PRE-WAR China the age-old Peiping Op- 
era dominated the theatrical world, with 
Hollywood movies sharing honors in the big 
cities. At that time the ‘legitimate’ drama and 
the native movie were having humble and 
none too propitious beginnings. The Sino- 
Japanese War, begun in 1937, changed the 
whole picture. The spoken drama emerged as a 
major form of entertainment, for opera stars 
remaining in Japanese-occupied areas pru- 
dently refrained from appearances on the 
stage, western movies were not easily trans- 
portable and native Chinese movies proved 
increasingly expensive to make. 

In this vacuum of popular entertainment 
the ‘legitimate’ drama found its biggest chance 
for development. During the years from 1942 
to 1945 it took possession of more than a doz- 
en theatres in Japanese-controlled Shanghai, 
where it did capacity business and enjoyed 
long runs even with mediocre scripts and none 
too elaborate productions. In Free China, 
where popular interest had been awakened 
by a flood of war plays, more scripts were 
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written and produced in this period, more pro- 
fessional and amateur troupes were organized 
and more people saw and read and talked 
about the legitimate theatre than ever before. 
A few playwrights, including Tsao Yii (nom 
de plume of Wan Chia-Pao), enjoyed nation- 
wide fame, and several of the plays, especially 
Tsao Yii’s Thunder and Rain, Sunrise, Family and 
Peking Man, now rank as modern classics. 
Since victory the theatrical scene in China 
has tended to revert to pre-war days. The 
Peiping Opera and the American movie have 
gradually regained their supremacy. The 
spoken drama is slipping back into a minor 
role and a dubious professional status. New 
challengers have appeared on the scene — 
the native Chinese movie, provincial operas 
(two of them, the Shao-Hsin and the Shanghai 
operas, enjoy considerable commercial success 
in the now undisputed theatrical capital, 
Shanghai), folk dances and music-drama. 
The most spectacular season for the Peiping 
Opera in the past ten years came this past 
winter when the nation’s two foremost actors, 
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MEI LAN-FANG (centre) in Return to Ch’ ing Chou, one of the historical operas 


in the post-war repertory olf the world-famous actor. 
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One of the newest Chinese music- 
dramas to take over the naturalistic 
scenery and acting methods of the 
waning legitimate theatre of China is 
The Great Wall (above), produced in 
Nanking, which tells of a man who 
resists the efforts of the Emperor's 
soldiers to conscript him for work on 
the famous wall. At left, the actor 
Shen Yang appeared in Shanghai 
this year as the carpenter in the spo- 
ken drama, Women and Peace, adapted 
from Lysistrata by Li Chien-Wu and 
directed by Chang Ch’un-Hsiang, a 
graduate of the Yale drama school. 
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‘female impersonators’ both, emerged from 
their self-imposed retirement and aroused un- 
precedented enthusiasm among Shanghai thea- 
tregoers. Mei Lan-Fang and his closest rival, 
Chen Yen-Chiu, appeared in adjacent theatres 
and played for two months to capacity audi- 
ences. Though the former is now over fifty 
and the latter has grown too stout for female 
roles, they still displayed their preeminence as 
singing actors. All their former admirers went 
to see them again after their eight years’ ab- 
sence from the stage, and the younger genera- 
tion found them irresistible as the greatest 
stage idols of two generations. 

In a different way, a few new operatic 
stars, chiefly youthful actresses, are drawing 
huge audiences too, relying on ‘sex appeal’ and 
emphasizing risqué themes, ‘suggestive’ act- 
ing and a flirtatious voice. A similar sort of 
‘appeal’ accounts for the considerable com- 
mercial success of the Shao-Hsin and the 
Shanghai operas. Inferior to Peiping Opera in 
almost all respects, these ‘provincial’ prototypes 
have learned much from the spoken drama, 
adapting many of its conventions such as 
scenery and realistic instead of stylized acting. 
The Shao-Hsin opera has one peculiar feature 
in that its players are all female. 

Recent experiments to fuse Peiping Opera 
and ‘legitimate’ drama resulted most notably 
in The Taiping Rebellion, based on an important 
historical uprising of a century ago. In this 
the operatic arias are reduced to a minimum, 
the ‘recitative’ passages are delivered in normal 
human speech and the scenery and costumes 
as well as the acting and the facial make-up 
follow the realistic conventions of the ‘legiti- 
mate’ stage. The great success of The Taiping 
Rebellion has led to the production of a sequel, 
known as Part II, with Part III already in 
preparation. An award has been given to PartI 
by the Ministry of Education as the most 
distinguished improvement on Peiping Opera. 

The American movie still spells high enter- 
tainment value to the Chinese public in the 
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big coastal cities, particularly in Shanghai. 
In smaller cities and provincial towns, how- 
ever, its box-office records often cannot com- 
pare with those of the recent native movies, 
partly because of the language barrier and 
partly because rustic audiences are not famil- 
iar with western life. 

Recent native films like 8000 Li Under the 
Clouds and the Moon and Remoteness of Love have 
shown surprising progress in directing and 
acting under the influence of western movies. 
Of late several Chinese movies have broken all 
previous box-office records even in the nation’s 
capital, Nanking, with unprecedentedly long 
engagements of three to four weeks. Many 
playwrights, directors and actors of ‘legitimate’ 
drama, who can see no future in this form of 
entertainment, have been drawn to the movie 
industry, and more than a dozen movie com- 
panies, including four big ones, have been or- 
ganized to supply the increasing demand. 
Movie-making has at last come to be consid- 
ered a good investment in China, especially 
with the prospect of being able to penetrate 
more extensively into the interior. 


The wartime high of over a dozen legitimate 
theatres in Shanghai during the war has 
shrunk to exactly none this spring. The factors 
that have led to this plight of the legitimate thea- 
tre are many, including the dearth of good 
plays, the lack of a strong incentive for play- 
wrights and actors in the way of money or 
fame, the withdrawal of the government’s 
financial support after victory and, above all, 
the inability to compete with Peiping Opera 
as the old public favorite or with the lower- 
priced and more elaborately produced movies, 
native and foreign. The spoken drama in 
China today fails on the one hand to achieve 
a sufficiently high level of artistic excellence 
in playwriting and in technical details of pro- 
duction to please the more cultured part of the 
audience, and on the other hand it does not 
have enough primitive appeal for the uniniti- 
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ated mass. The few hits of the past season which 
earned their success chiefly by emphasizing 
spectacle, song-and-dance, slapstick and cheap 
stage tricks were accordingly condemned by 
the more judicious critics, and the fewer good 
plays failed because not enough people were 
attracted who could afford to pay the com- 
paratively high prices of the tickets. ‘Two plays 
were saved from immediate failure in February 
1947 by a fifty percent reduction in ticket 
prices but, with production costs as high 
as they are in these days of inflation, such 
reductions cannot be offered as a rule, though 
most lovers of spoken drama, consisting largely 


Havana Meets the 





of the fixed-salaried class and students, can 
only afford cut-rate prices. 

The only real hope for spoken drama in 
China seems to lie in the more distant future 
and in the hands of enthusiastic amateurs, a 
few undaunted professionals and the faculty 
and students of the country’s only two schools 
of drama, one in Nanking and the other in 
Shanghai. Only by these people’s working 
together to establish the prestige of the ‘legiti- 
mate’ theatre and to provide better plays and 
better productions can spoken drama hope to 
compete favorably with other forms of theatre 
on a sound professional basis. 


Twentieth Century 


DESIDERIO PARRENO 


— in 1859, after a visit to Cuba, Rich- 
ard Henry Dana declared of the Teatro 
Tacén, then Havana’s leading playhouse, with 
a capacity of nearly four thousand spectators, 
that it was considered ‘by some to be the finest, 
and by all to be one of the three finest [thea- 
tres] in the World.’ Before this, in 1829, Baron 
Humboldt, in his Personal Narrative of Travels 
to the Equinoctial Regions of the New Continent, 
had praised Havana’s Teatro Coliseo, taking 
special notice of the good taste evidenced in 
its decorations. In 1825 another traveler, 
Etienne-Michel Masse, had noted down in 
his book that Anglo-American residents of 
Cuba had assured him ‘that the theatre in 
Havana was far superior to any in the United 
States, both on account of its edifice . . . as 
because of the actors and musicians who were 
to be beheld upon its boards.’ 

The Anglo-American residents who were 
M. Masse’s informants may possibly have been 
too sanguine in their enthusiasm for the arts of 
their adopted country, but it is nevertheless 
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true that throughout the colonial period the 
Cuban stage was one of more than average bril- 
liance. Cuba was always the most prosperous 
of the dependencies of the Crown of Spain; it 
had the means with which to support a theatre. 
That it possessed the inclination to do so goes 
without saying: the theatre has always loomed 
large in the culture of any Spanish community. 
During the course of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries the history of the Cuban 
theatre parallels that of the American stage. 
Just as the American theatre never lost con- 
tact with the theatre of England, so the play- 
houses of Havana derived their inspiration 
from those of Madrid. Rather early, the primi- 
tive Cuban actors learned to ape their more 
sophisticated cousins from the Peninsula, 
who, after 1770, were regularly imported for 
‘seasons’ on the island. The foreign luminaries 
(who included the topmost Spanish stars) were 
at first supported by resident stock-companies, 
and it was not till late in the nineteenth cen- 
tury that whole troupes were brought over. 
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But the most significant event, theatre-wise, 
of the whole nineteenth century was the emer- 
gence of the so-called género verndculo or género 
criollo. From its beginnings in the sixteenth 
century the Spanish drama has been rich in a 
type of one-act playlet or episode variously 
known as the paso, the entremés or the sainete. 
Plotless slices-of-life dealing with proletarian 
characters, these playlets are farcical in tone 
and photographically realistic in manner; but 
they generally manage to introduce an ele- 
ment of satire into their farce, and the abuses 
of the time are invariably castigated. The 
sainetes of Ramon de la Cruz, an eighteenth- 
century master, were widely played upon the 
Havana stages. It took an actor and playsmith 
of genius, Francisco Covarrubias, to hit upon 
the idea of Cubanizing them. 

One of the most popular Cuban actors of his 
day, Covarrubias as author created almost sin- 
gle-handed the género criollo. Where Ramén 
de la Cruz had brought onto the Madrid 
boards the muleteers, fishwives, country bump- 
kins and city toughs of that metropolis’ teeming 
streets and marketplaces, Covarrubias now in- 
troduced into the Havana theatres such char- 
acteristic Creole types as the African slave, the 
backward guajiro and the hip-swinging, sharp- 
tongued mulatto baggage. The vein continues 
to be mined to this day, though once delight- 
fully lifelike ‘types’ often emerge now as mere 
dusty stereotypes. 

With such a rich and varied background be- 
hind it, what is the present-day status of the 
Cuban theatre? Seven years ago, the answer 
would have been completely disheartening. 
The period of decadence set in as far back as 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
Though José de Armas y Cardenas, under the 
influence of Becque and of the Théatre Libre, 
wrote two or three sociological dramas of 
merit, and though José Martf himself, the 
‘Apostle’ of the Cuban Revolution, wrote occa- 
sionally for the theatre, the educated classes 
from 1868 on were mostly out in the field with 
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the armies. Only the género criollo— with the 
opportunities it afforded for jibes against the 
Spanish — continued to be written. 

Efforts to raise the level of the national 
stage were made on several occasions. In 1910 
a group of intellectuals founded the short-lived 
Sociedad de Fomento del Teatro (Society 
for Furthering the Theatrical Arts). Later, 
there sprang into being the Sociedad del Teatro 
Cubano, which presented plays and published 
a magazine. In 1936, under the direction of a 
discerning professor and ardent theatre-lover, 
Dr. Luis A. Baralt, La Cueva (The Cave) was 
founded, an art theatre which, during the brief 
term of its existence, did much to familiarize 
its audiences with modern theatre techniques. 

It was evident, however, that none of these 
experiments had been able to sink deep roots 
or bear much fruit. The public remained apa- 
thetic. It continued to prefer the traveling 
stock-companies which from time to time still 
visited the island, bringing with them a shoddy 
repertory and all the moth-eaten magnilo- 
quence and meretricious theatricality of the 
fin-de-siécle Spanish stage (except for the com- 
pany of Mme. Xirgu, which came in 1936). 
Also, it became enamored of the American 
film. It preferred, with some reason, a compe- 
tent movie to incompetent theatre. 

Then in 1940 a turning-point was reached, 
when Dr. J. Rubia Barcia, a former professor 
of drama at the University of Granada, or- 
ganized the Academia de Artes Dramiaticas. 
The ADAD was in many ways a modest en- 
deavor, frequently ill-housed and always hard- 
pressed for funds. It functioned for only three 
years, but it brought together a distinguished 
faculty and — even more important — it found 
an immediate response among large numbers 
of young people with genuine vocations for the 
stage. Almost concurrently, some left-wing 
enthusiasts formed the Teatro Popular, which 
offered some unsubtle but dynamic perform- 
ances of Gorki and Garcia Lorca; and Ludwig 
Schajowicz, a Hungarian and a former pupil 
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of Max Reinhardt, persuaded the University of 
Havana to let him organize a University Thea- 
tre (which has specialized in outdoor produc- 
tions of the Greek classics). 

In 1942 was founded the Patronato del 
Teatro; in 1944, Theatralia; and in 1945, the 
Grupo ADAD. Theatralia, though it had lav- 
ish financial backing, proved a pretentious fail- 
ure; but in the Patronato and the Grupo ADAD 
reside such vigor as the current Cuban theatre 
may be said to possess and such hopes for 
the future as may legitimately be entertained 
at the present moment. 

The Patronato, which was the brain-child of 
Ram6n Antonio Crusellas, member of a wealthy 
industrial family, and whose presiding officer 
is at present Dr. Baldomero Grau, a prominent 
lawyer, is a non-profit producing organization 
governed by a large board of directors com- 
posed of theatre-lovers from many walks of 
life. It has managed to win and to hold a sub- 
scription audience. It presents one new play 
each month. Among the sixty-odd productions 
which it already has to its credit are Desire 
Under the Elms, The Sea-Gull, Liliom, Volpone, 
Angel Street and Dr. Knock. Garcfa Lorca and 
the Quinteros have received excellent, new- 
minted productions; and six plays by living 
Cubans have been shown. Modern techniques 
of staging and of lighting have been employed; 
and the acting has consistently been kept this 
side of the traditional ampulosity. Since many 
of the actors are young semi-professionals 
(some of them graduates of the ADAD), they 
have not had the opportunity of picking up 
theatrical bad habits, against which, in any 
case, the Patronato wages ceaseless war. (The 
Patronato has finally eliminated the prompter; 
actors must now learn their parts.) 

In Marisabel Sdenz (probably the most dis- 
tinguished alumna of the ADAD) and in José 
de San Anton, a studious and highly intelligent 
actor with a very wide range, the Patronato 
has had the good fortune to discover and de- 
velop two extraordinarily gifted performers. 
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In Dr. Amado Blanco a first-rate director has 
been found — at once deft and painstaking, in- 
tent always on bringing the author’s original 
meaning to life upon the stage. Miss Sdenz’s 
wise and subtle interpretation of Marian 
Froude in Biography, Mr. de San Antén’s 
bravura but always credible Boor in Chekhov’s 
playlet of that title and Dr. Amado Blanco’s 
inspired direction of Alejandro Casona’s fine 
play, La Dama del Alba, have perhaps been the 
high spots of the Patronato’s career. 

The Grupo ADAD has none of the material 
resources of the Patronato. It does not even 
play in a regular theatre; the Municipality of 
Havana lends it the use of the auditorium in 
one of the city’s most modern public schools. 
Admission to the plays costs only one dollar. 
But here we find what has so long been lacking 
in the Cuban theatre picture. Here are young- 
sters with talent and with devotion to their 
craft, building their own sets and doing all 
their own work, intent upon creating a true 
ensemble and on bringing a play to life, with- 
out putting too much emphasis on their own 
personal success of the moment. The Grupo is 
the best memorial the now defunct Academia 
could hope to have. It is an authentic thea- 
tre workshop. It has staged Shakespeare, Lope 
de Vega and Moliére, Lenormand and Paul 
Vincent Carroll. Like the Patronato, the Grupo 
is a non-profit organization, and it is doing 
more than any other single unit in the current 
Cuban theatre to help build a widely based, 
permanently faithful and discerningly aware 
theatre audience. 

The theatre in Cuba was long neglected. But 
now that twentieth-century ideals and tech- 
niques have begun to function — for the first 
time since the founding of the republic — 
everything points to a rapid development along 
faithful lines. Theatre-by-rote is no longer go- 
ing to be countenanced; and when both mod- 
ern plays and classics have to be interpreted 
‘freshly’ each time they are produced, al- 
most the whole battle will have been won. 
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WILDE AND SHAKESPEARE 


ON SOUTH AFRICAN STAGES 





Anne Fischer 


Constance Stuart 





A fast-growing enthusiasm for modern theatre 
in the Union of South Africa has found ex- 
pression in such recent presentations as A 
Woman of No Importance (left), produced at the 
Cape Town Little Theatre by Leonard Schach, 
and The Tempest (above), seen in South Africa 
for the first time in a production designed by 


John Dronsfield and acted by a non-European 


cast. The most ambitious new offering has been 
an Afrikaans translation of Hamlet at the 
newly built His Majesty’s Theatre in Johan- 
nesburg. It was directed and acted by André 
Huguenet, whose theatre group has already 
performed a wide variety of classical and 
modern plays from the world repertory. 
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Henry Purcell’s Dido and 
Aeneas, first produced in 1679 
and generally considered Eng- 
land’s first opera, is a popular 
work in the Budapest opera 
repertory, where G. Olah 
designed the imposing back- 
ground above. At left, an 
English work of another sort, 
Romeo and Juliet, appears in 
the current and controversial 
production directed by Peter 
Brook for the Stratford-upon- 
Avon Festival. The dving 
Mercutio (played by Paul 
Scofield) calls down a plague 
on the Montagues and the 
Capulets as Romeo (Laurence 


Payne) kneels helplessly by. 
ingus McBean 











The Old Vic found a rollick- 
ing success this season in The 
Alchemist, the satirical comedy 
about human greed which 
Ben Jonson wrote in 1610. 
George Relph played the 
title role (far right) and Sir 
Ralph Richardson gave him- 
self an actor’s holiday (centre) 
as Face. Below, Rio de Janeir- 
ans crowded the theatre to 
see a modern study of human 
passion in Eugene O’Neill’s 
Desire Under the Elms. Called 
simply Desejo, the production 
directed by Zbigniew Ziem- 
binski and designed by Martin 
Goncalves had a phenomenal 
run of seven months. 
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Stockholm Season 


THOMAS R. BUCKMAN 


gery the 1946-47 season theatregoers in 
the capital of Sweden turned out in even 
greater numbers than they did during the war. 
They were not disappointed, for the Royal 
Dramatic Theatre, Stockholm’s leading house 
of drama, provided a full program of interest- 
ing plays. As a state-supported organization — 
one of the finest in Europe — this theatre re- 
ceives about ninety thousand dollars a year 
from the government and pays the remainder 
of its operating expenses, which amounts to 
about three hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
a year, out of current earnings. Yet with this 
modest budget the Royal Dramatic gives the 
people of Stockholm a balanced diet of good 
plays, from modern American, French and 
English to Shakespearean, at prices consider- 
ably under what the Broadway theatregoer 
must pay. 

Life With Father, directed by Stig Torslow, 
newly appointed chief of the Malmé munici- 
pal theatre, opened the season of The Royal 
Dramatic Theatre and was so popular that 
it could have played profitably for five or six 
months, even though the critics considered 
it trivial and unworthy of production by this 
state theatre. Castle of Silk, a Danish occupa- 
tion play by Kjell Abell, had a different recep- 
tion. The critics went to the extreme in prais- 
ing it, more because of sympathy and loyalty 
toward a sister Scandinavian country, perhaps, 
than for the dramatic qualities of the play it- 
self. Written during the German occupation 
and published shortly after, Castle of Silk re- 
called Danish history from 1900 onward in a 
melange of realistic-symbolic episodes and 


A Nevadan and a graduate of the College of the Pacific, Thomas 
R. Buckman is now enrolled in a special course for American 
students at the University of Stockholm after serving in the Navy. 


indicted a pre-war Denmark that had not 
roused itself in time from its complacency. 

A revival from the 1932-33 season, Marku- 
rells 1 Wadképing, by Hjalmar Bergman came 
next. It is a purely Swedish play set in a small 
town; the central character, Markurells, is 
an ugly troll-like man outwardly harsh and 
boastful but sensitive and full of admiration 
and love for his only son. Deceived and ridi- 
culed by the whole town and even by his wife, 
he does not know the boy is really not his son. 
Shortly before the boy finishes his student ex- 
aminations in the gymnasium, Markurells 
finds out the truth and is completely broken. 
But when the young man in his joy at having 
passed the examination runs first to Marku- 
rells to tell him the news and shouts, ‘Father, 
father . . . ! as he clasps the old man in his 
arms, all the sneers and jibes of the towns- 
people are forgotten and Markurells, over- 
whelmed by affection, knows that this lad is 
now without a doubt his son. Anders deWahl, 
Sweden’s well-known romantic actor, now 
seventy-eight years old, played Markurells. 
As before, the play was welcomed by Swedish 
audiences because of its authentic native spirit 
and setting. 

Following Moliére’s L’Ecole des Femmes, 
which is being repeated this summer in the 
famous eighteenth-century Drottningholm 
court-theatre near Stockholm, the Royal 
Dramatic put on its most ambitious undertak- 
ing, a full-length version of Richard III. Lars 
Hanson, often called Sweden’s greatest living 
actor, played a proud, swaggering Richard 
with great force and authority, but the play’s 
length of almost four hours proved exhausting 
both for the audience and for the actors. The 
production was beautifully staged by Alf Sjé- 
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berg, a single set which portrayed a portion of 
the castle ramparts and a tunnel entrance 
being used through most of the play and mak- 
ing it possible to play a dozen or more differ- 
ent scenes without lowering the curtain. Han- 
son, who played the same role twenty-five 
years ago in Stockholm at the Intima Teatern, 
is now sixty-two but seemed as youthful in this 
current production as in the pictures of his 
earlier performance. 

Racine’s Brittanicus, superbly directed by 
Olof Molander, and a Norwegian play, 
Krane’s Tavern, by Cora Sandel completed the 
season on the large stage. 

Since April 1945, the Dramatic Theatre has 
been doing a series of experimental plays fea- 
turing young members of the company in a 
new, beautiful studio-type theatre seating 
350 persons. Two of these, this year, were so 
popular that they were transferred to the main 
stage: Brott i Sol (Betrayal in the Sun), the first 
dramatic work by a revue-writer, Stoffan 
Tjerneld; and Shaw’s Man and Superman. ‘The 
others produced on the smaller stage were a de- 
lightful French fantasy by Obey and Martens, 
Two Rascals in Paradise; the English verse- 
drama, This Way to the Tomb!, by Ronald 
Duncan; and Den Dédsdimde (The Man Con- 
demned to Death), a new play by Stig Dagarman. 

The last is Dagarman’s first play, although 
at twenty-four he has already written three 
novels and a number of highly acclaimed short 
stories. He is one of a handful of young writers 
who call themselves the ‘40-Talisterna’ or the 
Writers of the Forties. Influenced by Franz 
Kafka and Arthur Koestler, they are primarily 
concerned with human frustration and misery. 


They do not announce any systematic phi- 
losophy but the pessimism of their outlook is 
evident in the spirit of their writing. 

Den Dédsdimde tells symbolically of the in- 
dividual’s imprisonment in the jail that is 
society. The story concerns a man condemned 
to death for the murder of his wife, who had 
actually been killed by her lover. He expe- 
riences all the anguish of approaching death 
and then is released at the last minute. Blinded 
by this injustice he murders another woman 
who at the moment he thinks is his wife. He , 
returns to the condemned cell block, but hap- 
pily this time because he believes that he will 
find his only real freedom in death. Dagar- 
man’s hero is evidently meant to be all of us — 
we keep a jail in our minds, and in fact life 
itself is a jail with death the only escape. 

The play shows remarkable character in- 
sight and mastery of theatre mechanics, es- 
pecially for a first work by a young man. It 
is reported that Jean-Louis Barrault has pur- 
chased the work for Paris production and will 
play the leading role. 

Outside of the Royal Dramatic Theatre 
Stockholm’s dramatic activity has been limited 
this season. Nya Teatern (New Theatre) has 
been the only other important producer, with 
Deep Are the Roots, Jean Anouilh’s Eurydice and 
J. B. Priestley’s Ever Since Paradise. A few years 
ago Stockholm had more theatres in propor- 
tion to its inhabitants than any other city in the 
world. Some have closed and most of the others 
are now occupied with musical revues and 
variety shows. But thanks to the Royal Drama- 
tic Theatre the stage remains alive and strong 
in Sweden’s capital. 





SCANDINAVIAN countries report the following importations as 

the most successful foreign plays of the 1946-47 season: Life With 
Father, The Glass Menagerie, Arsenic and Old Lace, Born Yesterday, 
Anouilh’s Eurydice and Sartre’s Huis-Clos. Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra, 
Man and Superman, Arms and the Man and Mrs. Warren’s Profession, 
Wilde’s Earnest and Wilder’s Skin of Our Teeth are among the other 
recent hits from other lands. 
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Bavaria: Showcase of Democracy 


GERARD WILLEM VAN LOON 


HEN I wasastudent at the Max Reinhardt 

Seminar in Vienna, Paul Hartmann was 
the idol of the famous Burgtheater. How great 
was my admiration, from the third balcony, for 
this actor who could actually bring to life those 
German classics which had seemed such a pon- 
derous bore in the schoolroom! Fifteen years 
later a thin man with sparse brownish-gray 
hair sat before me on a chair which had been 
‘liberated’ from one of Hitler’s impressive 
offices. His knees together, his head bent like 
that of a penitent schoolboy, his eyes fixed on 
an empty ash-tray, a no longer cello-voiced 
Paul Hartmann was failing to convince me 
that he was ‘forced to accept’ the Presidency 
of the Reichstheaterkammer. (This organiza- 
tion had, in the Third Reich, been created 
to take the place of the dissolved free actors’ 
unions.) The situation was degrading, for 
victor and vanquished alike. 

To say, however, that this scene was typical 
of my experiences with German producers and 
actors would be to indulge in the over-simpli- 
fication of too many reports on the German 
situation today. A true picture of how far 
Dr. Goebbels and his Propaganda Ministry 
were able to dominate the German theatre 
is not to be gleaned by citing the case of one 
single man. Even in a totalitarian state the 
theatre remains a realm of personalities. 

Dr. Goebbels was far too astute not to know 
‘what’s in a name.’ Little or no direct pressure 
was brought to bear upon a well-known actor, 
actress or director to affiliate himself openly 
with the Nazi Party. Like a member of the 
medical profession, an established actor’s con- 
tribution tothe structure of the Reich was 
considered so essential that he could practi- 
cally write his own ticket and receive an auto- 


matic draft immunity (UK-stellung) to boot. 
Therefore those celebrities who stepped for- 
ward and placed themselves wholeheartedly 
at the disposal of Dr. Goebbels did so willingly. 
(For that reason the name of Emil Jannings 
should be stricken from the records forever. 
On the other hand a man like Hans Albers, a 
great draw on the German stage and screen, 
went his way undisturbed, made only such 
pictures as suited him and was careful never to 
be photographed shaking the Fiihrer’s hand.) 

The case of the ‘little man,’ the small-time 
circus owner, the unknown bit-player or itiner- 
ant juggler was different. If he had been sent 
to a concentration camp there would have 
been no public outcry. Therefore he felt not 
only direct pressure but also such indirect 
pressure as lay in offers of good jobs, financial 
aid and tax-exemptions. He was usually in no 
position to fight the pressure without giving 
up his profession. It was to him we of the Occu- 
pation forces extended an interested and help- 
ing hand whenever possible. Each day brought 
thousands of bedraggled creatures to our office, 
each one with a problem: the aging ballerina 
whose only pair of toe-slippers was in the 
French Zone, the bare-back rider who had 
discovered her cherished pony pulling a plow, 
the man who one day asked permission to dig 
into the rubble which had been his home. 

‘What are you digging for?’ I asked. 

‘I think I still have some swords in a trunk in 
the basement.’ 

‘But,’ I reminded him, ‘Germans are not 
permitted weapons now, of any kind.’ 

‘These are not weapons, Captain,’ he said. 
‘You do not understand. I swallow them!’ 

No matter how Goebbels may have hesitat- 
ed to antagonize those established celebrities 
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whose very names cast a magic spell upon the 
German public, he nevertheless managed to 
weave the acting profession into the complex 
pattern of his ministry’s propaganda campaign 
by securing control of the major national 
theatrical institutions themselves. 

State- and city-subsidized theatres in Ger- 
many date from the time when Germany was 
composed of a myriad of little principalities all 
vying with each other to maintain bigger and 
better court entertainment. Taken over when 
Germany became a republic, these institutions 
lived on federal and municipal taxes and hence 
paid none. The step which Goebbels now took 
was such a simple one that it is frightening in 
its implications. He merely taxed all privately 
run theatrical enterprises out of existence. 
Then he dangled a government subsidy in 
front of their noses — their own money pre- 
viously paid out in taxes! If they bit, they were 
hooked and had to toe the Party line, play 
what the Party wanted them to play, engage 
whomever the Party saw fit to approve and 
sell blocks of seats to the boys and girls of the 
Strength Through Joy organizations. 

Thus it came about that in Munich in 1933 
there were only two state theatres, the opera 
and the Staatsschauspiel, the home of the clas- 
sic drama. When I went to Munich this time 
there were three state theatres (the operetta 
house had been annexed for Hitler’s private 
amusement) and three municipal ones. 

The term ‘theatre,’ of course, refers only to 
the theatrical companies. By 1945 the actual 
houses had for the most part been reduced to 
plaster-dust and scrap-iron. The companies, 
however, were still intact, at least on paper, 
despite the fact that in September 1944, in one 
last, futile defense effort, Hitler had closed the 
few remaining places of entertainment and had 
ordered the hitherto immune members of the 
theatrical profession into the army or the 
armament factories. 

If, in order to operate the theatres again, all 
we had needed to do was to seek out some 
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non-Nazi producers — as our directives sug- 
gested — and allow them to go to work, mat- 
ters would have been very simple indeed. But 
that was only the beginning of the job. With com- 
munications down and transportation a night- 
mare it was almost impossible for a producer 
anywhere except in Munich itself to round up 
enough actors to put on a play. We therefore 
set up a super-agency or name-collecting office 
which, within a year, took down almost 10,000 
names of people in the entertainment field. 

Then the question of finding a theatre arose. 
In many cases we had to help our producers to 
build their own houses from the ground up. 
This was no easy task but within one short year 
we managed to build four theatres in Munich 
alone. Many others we repaired. Cellars, gym- 
nasiums, small movie-houses, dining-rooms in 
otherwise defunct hotels . . . all of them be- 
came theatres almost overnight. No American 
money was expended for all this —a point 
that should be made clear. The German reichs- 
mark is still worth something within Germany. 
Once Germany is open to international trade 
the reichsmark will become next to worthless, 
for Germany is to all intents and purposes a 
bankrupt country. But the buildings which we 
have succeeded in erecting will stand and the 
entertainment industry will go on. In Bavaria 
this is important, for there the theatre was, 
and always will be, part and parcel of the life 
of every man, woman and child. 

First of all, there were the ‘peasant theatres’ 
where amateur actors, recruited from the 
hinterland, delighted rustic audiences and 
summer visitors alike with their dialect per- 
formances of plays by Nestroy, Thoma, Anzen- 
gruber and the contemporary Maximillian 
Vitus. Many of these gaily painted little 
Bauerntheater saw their curtains rise for the first 
time on a modern drawing-room interior when 
traveling companies from Munich hit the road 
after the war. 

An outgrowth of the ‘peasant theatre’ was 
the intimate cabaret or Brettl-Biihne where 
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many a sharp-tongued conferencier risked his 
neck laughing at Adolf Hitler’s antics long 
after they ceased to be funny. (Here again 
Goebbels showed his clever hand. He gave one 
of Munich’s most celebrated comedians, Weiss 
Ferdl, the green-light on cracks against the 
Nazi regime. This delighted the always auton- 
omous-minded Bavarians and made them 
feel they were ‘getting away with something.’ ) 

[his devotion to the theatre may explain 
why there are two hundred percent more 
theatres in Bavaria right now than in all the 
rest of the U. S. Zone of Occupation, although 
every light bulb, every yard of cloth and every 
stick of wood had to be fought for. It is not easy 
running a theatre even in the very best of times. 
gut when you have to worry about a man’s 
political past before you can hire him, when 
your theatre has no heat and one understudy 
after another has to go on as your principals 
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Gaslight, staged by Charles Regnter at Munich's Muni ipal 
Theatre, with Maria Byk and Kurt Stielser 
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On Borrowed Time, by Paul Osborn, presented under the 
direction of Friedrich Domin, featured Karl Wery as Gramps. 


fall ill, when — aside from freezing — your 
cast suffers from loss of memory because of 
undernourishment, producing takes courage. 

For the first time in the history of the Ger- 
man theatre we gave any youngster who asked 
for it a chance to try his hand at production 
and direction. One private theatre after an- 
other opened and those Germans who in the 
beginning sought to heckle us by suggesting 
that Americans were far slower than Russians 
at getting things going soon came rushing back 
to our office to berate us for having issued too 
many licenses. 

Our ‘non-interference’ in artistic matters 
was equally novel to the Germans. Our atti- 
tude always was that we made every effort 
to reopen the entertainment facilities and after 
that, aside from the political question, it was 


the public’s duty to decide who was worthy to 
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A scene from the recent Munich production of Saroyan’s My 
Heart’s in the Highlands, directed by Heinz Thiele. 


continue as a producer. Slowly but surely our 
plan worked. A free press and a free public 
saw to it that the Johnnies-come-lately failed 
and vanished from sight. 

Of the 10,000-odd performers whose names 
we had gathered in our files about 6000 had 


been found acceptable and were put back to 


work. Employment was also given to scores of 


scene-designers, painters, seamstresses, stage- 
hands and make-up men. In short, the stage 
was set and we lacked nothing to the full ac- 


complishment of our mission except that most 


important of all ingredients, the right kind of 


play. 

As might have been expected, those great 
‘anti-Nazi plays’ which the Germans were sup- 
posed to be writing clandestinely, awaiting 
the fall of the Fiihrer, were either non-existent 
or, if not, they should have been. Having been 
cut off from the outside world for twelve years. 


' a 
German writers, even if they had dared towrite 
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what they thought, were completely unaware of 
what the rest of the world had been creating, 
Before we can expect any major theatrical 
works from Germany we must bring the Ger- 
man playwrights up to date. A stimulating 
shot-in-the-arm is needed to bring forth any- 
thing of lasting value. 

In their dilemma the Bavarian producers at- 
tempted to warm over some of the left-wing 
drama of the late ‘'wenties and early Thirties, 
most of whose authors had died or fled the 
country. But the public, in general, would have 
none of it. Not only did the stuff seem about 
as ‘corny’ as a cloche hat but audiences were 
fed up with the misery of the ‘working classes’ 
and misery in general. As for the classics, they 
had been done to death during the Third 
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Our Town, directed by Erich Engel, with Karl Wery and 
Hanna Rucker as Mr. Webb and Emily. 
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Reich. There was hardly one, except Lessing’s 
Nathan the Wise, which had not been performed 
with a National Socialist bias. 

Therefore the repertory of most Bavarian 
theatres when they first reopened looked like 
that of a small-town high-school drama class. 
Charley's Aunt, The Play’s the Thing and some of 
the lighter pre-Hitler German fare appeared 
again and again on the boards. These plays 
could hardly be said either to speak for the 
democratic way of life or to give the German 
playwright that creative impetus which he so 
sorely needed. The breath of air from the out- 
side world which we should by rights have 
brought with us was a long time coming. Al- 
most six months passed before we finally ob- 
tained the right to perform Thornton Wilder’s 
Our Town on the German stage. Its effect was 
at once gratifying and overpowering. As one 
German intellectual, who had avoided the 
theatre during the Nazi regime, said to me on 
the opening night of this play, ‘Now I again 
begin to believe in humanity. You have 
brought it back to our stage.’ But the man in 
the street and his children for whom special per- 
formances were done — they too were moved. 

Through the efforts of the newly formed 
Film, Theatre and Music Section of the Civil 
Affairs Division of the War Department, di- 
rected by Pare Lorentz, more and more of 
America’s recent dramatic output has been 
reaching the German stage. The success of 
Our Town was repeated by the same author’s 
play, The Skin of Our Teeth, which takes on an 
almost savage significance in present-day Ger- 
many. Also well-received, and playing even 
in very small towns on makeshift stages not 
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more than fifteen by twenty feet, were Robert - 
Ardrey’s Thunder Rock and two plays by Paul 
Osborn, Morning’s at Seven and On Borrowed 
Time. (The last had fifty-one curtain calls at its 
premiere!) The Staatstheater in Munich has 
recently done Sherwood’s Abe Lincoln in Illinois. 
Long articles are beginning to appear in Ger- 
man periodicals about ‘Saroyan, the Poet of 
the New Era’ and ‘American expressionism.’ 

For Americans this is a moment of historic 
responsibility. Germany has been plunged into 
ideological chaos. Its artists and its writers are 
once more facing ‘formative years.’ If they are 
to become the spiritual leaders to guide the 
German people into democratic ways they will 
need both incentive and example. America 
is the logical provider of these, for our spiritual 
wealth is second only to our material wealth. 
If we reenforce our argument for democracy 
with indisputable proof that under our form 
of government great free works of dramatic, 
literary and musical value can be produced, we 
will stand a far better chance of invoking last- 
ing admiration and inspiring imitation in 
Germany than by any amount of ‘careless 
generosity’ with our financial surplus. 

Many of our playwrights are still opposed to 
performances of their works in Germany, either 
because they feel the Germans are not worthy 
of being ‘entertained’ or because they dislike 
not being able to touch their German royalties 
which must for the time being remain in 
blocked mark accounts. Their shortsightedness 
is equaled only by their avarice. Failure to 
make use of the showcase which has been pre- 
pared for America’s cultural heritage in Ger- 
many is a disavowal of our belief in democracy. 





[pret Kamerny Theatre directed by Alexander Tairov is in- 
cluding a new play by Vishnevski, author of The Optimistic 
Tragedy and At the Walls of Leningrad, in its jubilee cycle, which will be 
put on this fall in conjunction with the thirtieth-anniversary celebra- 
tion of the Revolution. Tairov’s long-range plans include a drama- 
tization of Ilya Ehrenburg’s new novel, The Tempest, revivals of The 
Cherry Orchard, Tolstoy’s Fruits of Enlightenment, Griboyedov’s Woe 
From the Mind, Racine’s Phédre and Shakespeare’s Macbeth. 
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Theatre in the City of Kings 


KAYE MacKINNON 


— of poetic justice must have inspired 
the Congressmen of Peru who, a year ago, 
passed a law for the financing of a national 
theatre and a school of dramatic art by the im- 
position of a special tax on those very entertain- 
ments considered responsible for the debacle 
of the legitimate theatre — the movies and 
big-time sports events. The law states that the 
director of every movie-house in the Republic 
shall contribute the value of an orchestra seat 
for each performance taking place in his estab- 
lishment; organizers of sports events, such as 
wrestling or boxing, shall deposit the amount 
paid for a ringside seat; and the impresarios of 
the bull-ring shall provide a sum equivalent 
to the price of ‘a place in the shade.’ 

Since Lima alone boasts one hundred cine- 
mas, since the entire populace is no less avid 
than that of Madrid or Seville in its devotion 
to bull-fighting and since the moderate climate 
is responsible for a year-round series of outdoor 
sports, the subsidy will be generous. 

The first season of Peru’s national theatre 
was undeniably successful despite the difficul- 
ties which beset new enterprises in general and 
theatrical ventures in particular. Direction 
was entrusted to Edmundo Barbero, design to 
Santiago Ontafion and the position of first 
actress to Pilar Mufioz, all three of them 
Spaniards who went to South America origi- 
nally with Margarita Xirgu’s touring company 
and elected to stay in Lima. Most of the other 
members are Peruvians, many of whom have 
appeared in Madrid or Buenos Aires. All of 
them, together with their Spanish companions, 
now belong to the Actors’ Syndicate of Peru. 

The theatre used by the group is the old 
Segura, named after a leading national play- 
wright of other days and one of the oldest thea- 
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tres in South America still remaining in its orig- 
inal form. Its facade is of white stone, Baroque 
style, and the interior is replete with lateral 
boxes and gilt adornments which make for ad- 
herence to tradition rather than comfort for 
the spectator. A new building is being planned 
but meanwhile the Lima public in search of 
entertainment traces the footsteps of its grand- 
fathers to the Plazuela del Teatro, the charm- 
ing colonial square in which the Segura is 
located. Radio programs transmit the theatre 
to the provincial population, and road tours 
are in prospect. 

The repertory lists such modern titles as 
O’Neill’s Anna Christie (a tremendous success), 
Pirandello’s La Vita Che Ti Diedi and Charles 
de Peyret-Chappuis’ Feu Monsieur Pic as well as 
works by Benavente, Gogol and the contem- 
porary Peruvian authors, Percy Gibson, Juan 
Rios, Antenos Samaniego and Ricardo Vill- 
aran. Gibson and Rios were prize-winners of 
a contest held this year, which will be repeated 
annually for the stimulation of playwriting. 
Each was awarded the sum of 3000 soles ($450) 
and each had the further satisfaction of seeing 
his work done by a group of excellent actors. 

Without a doubt the most outstanding Peru- 
vian play of the season was Percy Gibson’s 
Esa Luna Que Empieza (This Rising Moon). The 
action, essentially allegorical, takes place by 
the sea, whose tides, rising and receding with 
the moon, are symbols of the flow and rhythm 
of our daily lives. There are no complicated 
plot situations, no violent denouement, but 
a presentation of such unextraordinary events 
as the departure of a sea captain, the loneliness 
of his pregnant wife and the birth of his child. 
The treatment is highly sensitive and, despite 
certain long poetic passages, has an intensity 
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that holds audience attention to the last scene 
of the final act and promises well for the future 
of its young author. 

Gibson, despite his Anglo-Saxon name, is 
thoroughly Peruvian. Born in Arequipa in the 
heart of the Sierra, graduated from the Uni- 
versity of San Marcos, widely traveled in 
Europe, he now works in the National Library 
and edits the literary page of La Prensa, Lima’s 
important daily newspaper. Encouraged by 
the success of his first theatrical venture, he is 
already at work on another play. 

No less important than the playwriting con- 
tests and the stage productions of the new na- 
tional theatre is the National School of Dra- 
matic Art. In the first season it was divided into 
two sections — the dramatic, which included 
courses in diction, voice production, declama- 
tion and interpretation under Barbero, and 
the scenic, which included stage-design and 
lighting, under Ontafion. Departments of 
puppetry and of dance and choral ensembles 
for the lyric theatre are being planned. 

The school is non-racial as a matter of course 
and the slanting eyes and dark skins of certain 
of the students betray Oriental, Negro or In- 
dian blood in addition to their Spanish ances- 
try. The healthy and democratic atmosphere 
of the school is a product of intelligent coopera- 
tion on the part of the students and Edmundo 
Barbero’s indomitable energy as director of the 
school and principal actor of the theatre. 

Perhaps Barbero’s activities during the Civil 
War in Spain steeled him to a heavy routine 
and the disdain of such pleasures as a leisurely 
meal or an afternoon siesta. Born in Madrid 
and educated in the university there, leading 
actor with the famous Martinez Sierra-Cata- 
lina Bercena company, he was caught in the 
Franco zone, where he had gone to make a 
film, during the first six months of the conflict. 
He finally managed to escape to Portugal and 
then back to Madrid to continue his profes- 
sional career as principal actor in the Theatre 
of Art and Propaganda under the auspices of 





Jacinto Benavente, as drawn by Santiago Ontafion. 


the Ministry of Education. Later he was ap- 
pointed director of the Guerrilla Theatre, 
which visited the front lines of the battle area 
in order to entertain the Loyalist soldiers. 

When Madrid fell, Barbero found refuge 
in the Chilean Embassy and lived there behind 
barricaded doors for over a year until the Gov- 
ernment of Chile provided him with an immi- 
gration visa and safe-conduct to the ship which 
brought him to South America. His book, 
based on his own observations and experiences 
during the Civil War, was released in serial 
form by the Associated Press to La Critica, Ar- 
gentinian newspaper, under the title of On the 
Stage of the Spanish Tragedy. 

Barbero’s present collaborator, Santiago 
Ontajfion, was also his close companion during 
Civil War days. Ontajfion’s distinguished ca- 
reer includes the creation of sets and costumes 
for the premieres in Madrid of Federico Garcfa 
Lorca’s plays, Bodas de Sangre and Amor de Don 
Perlimplin. 

As a permanent institution of far-reaching 
effect the National Theatre of Peru has yet 
to make its mark but its beginnings have been 
auspicious and its plans might well be used 
as a model in any part of the world. 
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“The Movement of American Play’: 


(During his tour of the Pacific as a USO 
actor Richard Via was interviewed by a 
Japanese reporter for Yukan, a Kyoto news- 
paper. The interview, which was conducted 
in English and written up in Japanese, was 
translated into the following English ver- 
sion by a native interpreter attached to the 
Army Information Service.) 

: Let me hear of the movement of 

American dramatic world. 

MR. VIA: The most remarkable 
trend of present American dramatic 
world is its decentralization... 
amateur theatricals are very active. 
They have their own profession in the 
day time, therefore in evening they 
assemble themselves together to pre- 
pare their drama, making everything 
themselves. 

1: Please tell me the process that 
dramas are put on the stage of Broad- 
way? 

MR. VIA: First when producer de- 
cides to present certain drama, he 
seeks financiers . . . When the play 
hits, money comes back to pockets 
with interests; but sometimes they 
suffer heavy loss... As soon as 
performance of new drama is an- 
nounced usually 200 or 300 actors 
and aspirants for actors come to be 
employed. It is only a few that are 
chosen from them, but each has a 
chance. 

1: In that system new writers and 
actors can come out easily. It is very 
fine system. In Japan everything is 
much feudalistic and there is little 
chance that new figures can come out. 

MR. VIA: In America, new figures 
come out one after the other. 

1: What is other news? 

MR. VIA: Two repertoire theatres 
were formed last year which are per- 
forming classics as well as new writers. 

1: I heard about Theatre Incorpor- 
ated. 

MR. VIA: The American Repertoire 
Company was born last October. You 
know also Theatre Guild? 

1: I know of their work in past sea- 
sons. Besides these things, what is 
the remarkable trend in present Ameri- 
can dramatic world? 

MR. VIA: First, musical show is very 
active; for example, Amy Get Your Gun. 

1: Ll heard of Show Boat being shown. 

MR. VIA: Also there is trend towards 
plays of democratic education. Its most 
typical one is The State of the Union. 
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1: Ah, that is the one received the 
Pulitzer Prize of 45th year, isn’t it? 
mR. VIA: Yes, that’s the one. This 
and the Show Boat are talked of most, 
1: Some of the dramatic writers of 
America are known to Japanese also, | 
heard that O’Neill sent three pieces to 
the Theatre Guild after long silence, 
MR. VIA: The Iceman Comes is on stage 
in this year. Elmer Rice wrote a 
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comedy entitled Dreamer Girl and hig | 


wife, Bettay Field, is performing in it, 

1: Robert Sherwood and _ Lillian 
Hellman are known in Japan recently, 
The film of Abe Lincoln of Sherwood 
has been shown on screen lately. 

MR. VIA: It is nice play. But Rugged 
Path of his was not successful. Maxwell 
Anderson was not well too. 

1: Mrs. Hellman’s Guard on Rhin 
was shown on screen, too. It was put 
on stage also. How is Paul Green? 

MR. VIA: He wrote The Lost Colony. 

1: What is about Sorton Wilder? 

MR. VIA: He wrote The Skin of Ow 
Teeth and also Our Town. 

1: It was put on the stage in Japan, 
too. How is Mr. Van Drotan? 

MR. VIA: He is very popular. He 
wrote J Remember Mama, The Voice of 
the Turtle and other plays. 

1: We heard of those during late 
hostilities. 

MR. VIA: Tenecy Williams and Tel 
ence Lattigan are popular too. Mr. 
and Mrs. Runt of the Theatre Guild 
have come back to New York after 
long time and are performing new 
piece of Lattigan. 

1: Dramas of Shakespeare seems to 
me are very active now. I heard of 
Malice Evans and Old Vic Company. 

MR. VIA: Margaret Webster is our 
top-ranking Shakespearian actress and 
director. She performed in Ocello and 
directed The Tempest. 

1: We read of these in THEATRE 
ARTs. Also, we read there of the decen- 
tralization of American drama you 
speak of. Have great interest in this 
movement. It has a_ revolutional 
meaning both socially and artistically. 

MR. VIA: Theatre is spreading 
throughout America — both profes- 
sionally and amateur. The people of- 
ten perform dramas by themselves 
using only their free time. 

1: It is really a democratic plan. It 
is drama for people, by people and 
of people. 
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Theatre Arts Bookshelf 


InsEN, by Brian W. Downs (Cam- 
bridge; Macmillan: $3.25). 

ROFESSOR DOWNS’ brief but infor- 

mative book on Ibsen has stimu- 
lated me beyond any other I have 
read to return to the study of Ibsen 
himself, especially those plays with 
which I am personally less familiar, 
such as Brand, The Pretenders and the 
nenetrating and absorbingly pertinent 
Emperor and Galilean. 

The book is subtitled ‘The Intellect- 
ual Background’; it does not pretend 
to deal with Ibsen’s theatre craft or 
his greatness in terms of the theatre. 
It is concerned with the influences 
behind Ibsen, with the contemporary 
developments in Norwegian history 
and language, with the philosophic 
and social concepts which he absorbed 
from Hegel, Kirkegaard, Brandes and 
John Stuart Mill — in short, with the 
molding of that great and mighty 
mind. On ground such as this, a re- 
viewer whose knowledge of Ibsen has 
been gained through and in the thea- 
tre must move with circumspection, 
and sometimes with awe. There are 
even passages where I had to summon 
a dictionary to my aid, as for instance: 
‘The prevalence of thaumaturgy in 
Palestine would be ancillary if not 
otiose.’ 

Less than a quarter of the book is 
devoted to the great series of plays 
with which I, like most of us, am 
chiefly familiar, from A Doll’s House 
When We Dead Awaken. 
But on this last play Professor Downs 
is especially illuminating. Many critics 
have dismissed it as being the feeble 
meanderings of an old and weakening 
mind; it has never been performed in 
the American professional theatre. I 
am glad to find that Professor Downs 
holds, as I do, that it represents the 
culmination, the distilled essence of 
Ibsen’s experience, his final credo, the 
last and definitive statement of his 
thought about his own life and genius. 
lo perform this play would be at once 
the highest service and the greatest 
audacity. One would have to be so 
very sure of not betraying Ibsen him- 
self, of not betraying the even greater 
dream which he, like Rubek in the 
play, never succeeded in reaching. 


through to 


There are other causes for gratitude. 
Few of those who have written about 
Ibsen in English the 


have known 


plays in the original Norwegian, as 
Professor Downs does. They have not 
realized the extraordinary differences 
in form and structure between the two 
languages, neither the poetic richness 
of the earlier plays nor the austere 
economy and tremendous penetrating 
thrust of Ibsen’s dialogue in the later 
ones. The flabby and verbose repeti- 
tions of most existing translations to- 
tally obscure this aspect of Ibsen’s 
power. 

Finally, I am grateful to Professor 
Downs because he treats Ibsen as a 
living mind, not as a mystic and a 
symbolist, like Maeterlinck or Villiers 
de L’Isle Adam, with whom Ibsen 
never would have wished to keep com- 
pany. Many critics have beclouded 
the later plays, such as The Master 
Builder and John Gabriel Borkman, with 
veils of confused mysticism and 
vagucly moral and sentimental alle- 
gory. 

Professor Downs strips all of them 
away. He believes, as I do, that the 
mind of Ibsen is clear, logical and vi- 
brant, his craft muscular-and expertly 
fashioned as the instrument of his 
thought and his speech a ringing voice 
for our own ears today. 

EVA LE GALLIENNE 


THe THEATRE OF Dionysus IN ATHENS, 
by A. W. Pickard-Cambridge (Oxford: 
7.50). 

HIs sTUDY of the successive changes 
Tin physical structure of the theatre 
at Athens is a scholarly volume pre- 
sumably addressed to scholars, for 
very few of the Greek terms used are 
translated and none of the frequent 
citations from plays and other sources. 
The average reader will also find it 


somewhat difficult to follow the auth- | 


or’s careful sifting and sorting of the 
evidence presented. But there are sum- 
maries of his conclusions at convenient 
intervals; the volume as a whole is suc- 
cinctly written and appropriately illus- 
trated. 

It will surprise some readers to learn 
that the stone auditorium and stage 
house, which we usually associate with 
the Athenian theatre, was not com- 
pleted before the end of the fourth 
century B.C., approximately a hun- 
dred years after the greatest period of 
Greek drama, when the tragedies of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides 
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were first performed. At that time 
the seats were of wood, the stage strye. 
ture of wood, or wood and canvas 


- r 
probably erected each season for the 


dramatic festival. Its facade, repre. 
senting a palace or temple, was sup. 
plemented by painted scenery, even 
stcck sets, in the author’s opinion, 
‘depicting a cave in the centre of the 
background, whether by the sea or jp 
a rustic setting.’ “The art of scene. 
painting no doubt developed as the 
fifth century went on, and stock sets 
could easily have been adapted for 
particular plays,’ he says. Scenically, 
the classic Athenian theatre was there. 
fore not as consistently stylized or as 
non-representational as is Commonly 
supposed. 

Periaktoi, the revolving prisms set ip 
the stage-house wall, each face being 
painted to indicate a change of scene, 
were probably not used until the Hel- 
lenistic period. Until then the author 
finds no evidence that a high raised 
Stage was used. 

Mr. Pickard-Cambridge’s volume 
will no doubt provide specialists with 
a valuable and well-organized survey 
of all the evidence available and a 
careful weighing of the pros and cons 
involved. But for most students of the 
Greek stage Flickinger will still serve 
admirably. LEE SIMONSON 


MARIONNETTES ET MARIONNETTISTES 
DE FrANcE, by André Charles Gervais 
(Bordas, Paris: $5). THe Puppet 
[THEATRE HanpBook, by Marjori 
Batchelder (Harper: $3.75). 

YHOUGH it suited Germany’s con 
‘| ciliatory measures to encourag 
such ‘cultural manifestations’ as pup 
petry during the occupation of France, 
puppeteers had more than their shar 
of privation and loss. It is therefore 
remarkable to find in the roster ol 
current puppeteers of France, as given 
in Gervais’ comprehensive book, all 
the important pre-war figures, plus 
such newcomers as Georges Lafaye, 
whose rod-puppets appear to have 
great style, and Gaston Baty, puppet 
enthusiast and director of the human 
Phéatre Montparnasse, whose. large- 
scale hand-puppet theatre project was 
unfortunately abortive. 

The book is a model of careful re- 
porting. It starts with a_ technical 
section, on hand-puppets only, because 
the author feels them most typical of 
France. Then there are numerous 
pictures and notes on thirty-two show: 
men or companies outstanding today 
Finally there is a seventy-two-page list 
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of puppet writings, mostly in French. 
It would be difficult to find so rich a 
bibliography in any other language. 
As the compiler remarks, there is little 
published in French on the “intense 
activity’ of puppeteers in America. To 
learn of that, and of current work in 
Czechoslovakia and Russia (equally 
intense), the French puppeteer must 
go to bookshelves in languages other 
than his own. 

Miss Batchelder’s work on puppet 
techniques fills a long-felt want, for 
it treats each point on an elementary 
and advanced level as no book has be- 
fore; it discusses all the types of puppet 
in current use, those operated on the 
hand, by strings, by rod, by rod-and- 
hand and by rod-and-string, as well 
as shadows, ventriloquial dummies, 


finger-puppets, humanettes and other | 


minor sorts. It pools the knowledge 
of dozens of American puppeteers, cit- 
ing various methods and showing a 
variety of devices. Miss Batchelder, 
herself a puppeteer of extensive knowl- 
edge and practical experience, has 
synthesized the material, added much 


from her own store and compiled a list, | 


usefully annotated, of books on pup- 
petry, sources of play themes and sup- 
pliers of materials. 

Not only are the steps of puppet de- 


signing and production planning, of | 
building and rehearsing and perform- | 
ing detailed, but those of booking | 
shows, advertising them and transport- | 


ing them are explained. The uses of 
puppetry as a hobby and a profession 
are considered. Its applications in the 
movies and television, in publicity, in 


therapy, in the psychoanalysis of chil- | 
dren and in education are set forth. | 
There are 69 plates.and diagrams | 
drawn by Douglas Anderson in a clear | 


and sometimes humorous presentation. 
PAUL MCPHARLIN 


SHAKESPEARE’S ‘Histories,’ Mirrors of 
Elizabethan Policy, by Lily B. Camp- 
bell (Huntington Library: $6.75). 
HERE ARE two schools of thought 
ot es the role of the poet in so- 
ciety: One that he is, or should be, 
aloof from his time, the other that he is 
its mirror. Miss Campbell, able and 








erudite Shakespearean, is of the latter | 
school. ‘I do not believe that a poet | 


exists in a vacuum,’ she states with 
much spirit, ‘or even that he exists 
solely in the minds and hearts of his 
interpreters. I do not believe that he 


can write great poetry without con- | 


viction and without passion. I do not 


believe that his reflection of his period | 
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PEnnsylvania 6-2634 


From America’s Oldest 


Metropolitan Opera House— Studio 14 


© For Stage and Radio 


® Diction, Voice, Breathing, Poise, Pantomime 
© Script Reading © Story Telling 
© Private Coaching in Parts and Scenes 


RADIO AUDITIONS AND SOLO RECITALS PREPARED 
RECORDINGS MADE ¢ MICROPHONE PRACTICE 


NEW TERM STARTS SEPTEMBER 15th 


REGISTRATION BEFORE SEPTEMBER 6th 






Theatre — 


A New School for Stage Training 


Dock Street School of the Theatre 


SYDNEY H. SPAYDE, Director 


Eighteen courses in theatrical arts. Classroom, laboratory and production work in one of the 
country's leading community theatres, managed by the Carolina Art Association. Enrollment 
limited to 10 students. Approved for Veteran Training. 


OPENING SEPTEMBER 1 


Catalog on request to DOCK STREET THEATRE, CHARLESTON, S&. C. 


ww 


GREENBUSH STOCK THEATRE 


Will accept a limited number of apprentices to study and act with the 
only professional stock company with living quarters as part of the 


theatre within 22 miles of Tim 





es Square. 


OPEN ALL YEAR 


Learn to act through actual 


experience with a high rank 
ing Equity A Company. 


Pay room and board only — 
- (good healthful food) — no 
tuition. 


For further information address, HARRY ROSEN, Nyack 356 


GREENBUSH THEATRE—BLAUVELT, NEW YORK 


RADIO 
SPEECH 
THEATRE 


Combined with liberal arts courses leading to A.B. 
ond A.M. degrees. Professional two-year courses 
in radio announcing and dramotics. Script writing, 
production, pantomime, public speaking, and as- 
sociated theatre and radio arts. 


Students play before metropolitan audi- 


ork 
bureau. 67th year. 
For literature write: 
ADMISSIONS SECRETARY 


EMERSON COLLEGE 


128 Beacon Street Beston 16, Mass. 





LELAND POWERS 


RADIO and ‘THEATRE 


Comprehensive 2-year course 
in Radio and Theatre Arts 
ANNOUNCING THEATRE 
NEWSCASTING 
ADVERTISING 
SCRIPT WRITING 
RADIO MUSIC VOICE 
PRODUCTION DICTION 
STATION ROUTINE 
Known For Over Forty Years 
For Success of its Graduates 


Write for Catalog 


ACTING 


1425 Broadway, New York 18 





TELEVISION 
MAKE-UP 


5 Evans Way, Bosten 15, Massachusetts 


SPEECH AND ACTING 
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THE BEST 
ONE-ACT 
PLAYS 


OF 1946-1947 
Edited by 
MARGARET MAYORGA 
Ten outstanding one-act plays, unabridged, 
with valuable editorial comments, apprais- 


als, a list of publishers and markets, and a 
bibliography of the year’s new plays with a 


brief synopsis of each. The complete texts of 


the following plays are included: 

How They Knocked The Devil Out 

of Uncle Ezra 

Freight 

Making the Beor 

Transition in india 

Skeletons 

Bride-Ship 

The Lord and Howk-Sow Sadie 

Open Secret 

The Soldier Who Became o Great 
Done 


The Eagle _television script) 
At all bookstores 7 $3.00 


DODD MEAD & CO. 432 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 16 | 


TE 
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THE HUNTER 


A one act drama 
of conflict and suspense 


35c¢ 


HOBSON BOOK PRESS 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, N. Y. 















| WE SPECIALIZE and are suc- 

| cessful in finding promptly the 

“Out-of-Print” or “Hard-to- 

Find” books which you particu- 

larly desire. Please write us 

stating "Wants." Noobligation. 
Y 


THE SEVEN BOOK HUNTERS 
Station O, Box 22, New York 11, N.Y. 








is casual and fragmentary and acci- 
dental. Rather, it seems to me the poet 
must be reckoned a man among men, 
a man who can be understood only 
against the background ofhis own time.’ 

Miss Campbell then goes on through 
a volume teeming with information, 
and the garnered wisdom of many 
years’ intensive research, to build up 
that background from the literary, po- 
litical and historical documents of the 
period. First she states very cogently 
the age-old argument between the pro- 
ponents of history and the defenders 
of poetry, an argument stemming back 
to Plato and Aristotle, which in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
aligned the puritans against the lovers 
of the arts in violent debate. “The at- 
tempt to compromise the conflict and 
to achieve a union of history and 
poetry, thereby obtaining the profit 


| and pleasure of both, has produced a 


goodly portion of our literature,’ Miss 
Campbell finds. 

Her book is a study of Shakespeare’s 
technique in this regard. It takes the 
English chronicle plays, King John, 
Richard II, Henry IV (Parts I and II), 
Henry V and Richard III, and explores 
their factual background as Shake- 
speare knew it, as well as his own inter- 
pretation of events in relation to the 
political beliefs of the day. Her book 
will be absorbing to those who like to 
delve behind Shakespeare’s music to 
the meanings and implications of his 
words. Just as in her volume on 
Shakespeare’s Tragic Heroes Miss Camp- 
bell showed that in her opinion the 


| tragedies indicated a ‘dominant ethi- 


cal pattern of passion opposed to rea- 
son,’ so here she elucidates the political 


| pattern that underlies the plays and 
| reflects the dominant political philoso- 


phy of Shakespeare’s day. R.G. 


Comic CHARACTERS OF SHAKESPEARE, 
by John Palmer (Macmillan: $2.50). 
LAST slim volume from the pen of 
John Palmer is a sad reminder 

that this brilliant and witty commen- 


| tator on Shakespeare and Moliére will 


write no more. These five studies are 
all that he had finished before his 
death in 1944 toward a book which 
would have balanced his Political Char- 
acters of Shakespeare. Mr. Palmer had 
the gift of writing not only with point 
and wisdom but with a style that 
makes the reading of his works on the 
Restoration theatre, on Moliére, Ben 
Jonson and others a delight in itself. 


_ Here he discusses six characters — 


i 


Berowne, Touchstone, Shylock, Bot- 


tom, Beatrice and Benedick — with a 
rewarding discernment and gaiety, 

*‘Shakespeare’s comedy,’ he pointy 
out, ‘springs from imaginative sympa- 
thy, not from intellectual detachment,’ 
It is Mr. Palmer’s own imaginative 
sympathy that makes his essays on 
these very different creations of the 
poet so pleasant as well as illuminating, 
His longest discussion is of Shylock, 
that baffling figure who is at once 
comic, terrible and deeply moving. 
As Mr. Palmer rightly says, ‘The par- 
titions are thin which divide comedy 
and tragedy in Shakespeare’s world.’ 
And in the study of these six charac- 
ters the author makes the point clear, 
recreating and developing not only 
the characters themselves but their 





‘ 


relation to the respective plays. It isa , 


loss indeed that his Malvolio and Fal- 
staff were not completed. R.G. 


Orson WELLEs, by Roy Alexander 
Fowler (Pendulum Publications, Lon- 
don: 2/—). Te Fitm Iw France, by 
Roy Fowler (Pendulum Publications, 
London: 2/-). 
ATEVER its other wants may be 
just now, England is certainly not 
lacking for serious film publications. 
Due to the paper shortage, most of 
these appear in closely printed, cheaply 
bound editions —like the first two 
books in the new Pendulum Popular 
Film Series. What they lack physically, 
however, is more than compensated 
for by what they have to say. The 
series leads off with a well-developed, 
critical analysis of the career of Orson 
Welles, with special emphasis laid 
upon his film work. Fowler not only 
records the formative events in Welles’ 
life carefully but proves in his critical 
passages that he can speak authori- 
tatively on matters of film technique. 
Fowler’s second book in the series, 
The Film in France, is of quite a different 
nature. Not critical at all, it is essen- 
tially a useful fact book to bridge the 
hiatus in our knowledge of French film 
production from 1939 to 1945. Of the 
some 300 French feature pictures 
turned out in those years, about forty 
are discussed in detail; but all the ma- 
jor trends and tendencies of the war 
years, as well as the corporate structure 
of the industry during the Occupation, 
are satisfactorily set forth. Books in the 
Pendulum series sell for two shillings in 
England — about fifty cents over here. 
We could well use a similar enterprise 
in this country, with, it might be 
added, the high standards indicated in 
these two little books. A. R. JR. 
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DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


THESE THINGS ARE MINE 
(autobiography) 
George Middletoa 


$5.00 


THE NEW BALLET (Kert Joos) 
A. V. Cottea 


EUGENE BERMAN 
PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS, & 
DECOR 

ed. Julian Levy 


TELEVISION TECHNIQUE 
Hoyland Bettinger 


RADIO BROADCASTING AND 
TELEVISION 


(a bibliography) 
ed. Oscar Rose 


AUDITIONS FOR RADIO AND 
SCHOOL 
Emily Devie 


ANNUAL SUMMER THEATRE 
HANDBOOK 


Magazines from England 
BALLET TODAY -60 
THEATRE TODAY -60 
THE MASQUE 50 


48 W. 52d St. New York 19, N. Y. 





“Alice In Wonderland” 
by 
ALICE GERSTENBERG — 
LONGMANS GREEN & CO. 
55 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
For Her Many Other Fameus Plays 
Write: 
SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 West 45, N. Y. C. 


DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 
59 E. Van Buren, Chicago, Ill. 





SHAKESPEARE’S “HISTORIES”’: 
MIRRORS OF ELIZABETHAN 
POLICY, by Lily B. Campbell. An 
interpretation of the history plays as 
elucidating political problems of Shake- 
speare’s own time, written by an au- 
thority on Elizabethan literature. The 
Huntington Library. $6.75. 


Other Huntington Library Publications on 
drama include: Shakespeare's Hamlet. Collo- 
type reproductions of the first (1603) and 
second (1604) quartos. $5.00 the set. Gold- 
smith’s The Grumbler, an adaptation. $1.50. 
Catalogue of the Lar pent Plays inthe Huntington 
Library. A list of some 2500 manuscript plays 
submitted to the English licenser Gemenn 
1737 and 1824, now in the Huntington 
Library. $4.25. 


From all bookdealers or the 
HUNTINGTON LIBRARY 
San Marino 15, California 











Tue Peopte Loox at Rapio, A Re- 
port on a Survey, by Paul Lazarsfeld 
and Harry Field (Chapel Hill: $2.50). 
Rapio’s Seconp CHANCE, by Charles 
A. Siepmann (Atlantic-Little, Brown: 
$2.50). THe AmeRicAN Rapio, by 


| Llewellyn White (University of Chi- 
| cago: $3.25). 


VERY so often the entertainment 
entrepreneurs wake up in the 


| morning to find a minor revolution on 
| their hands. The ‘twelve year-old 
| minds,’ of which they speak with that 
| mixture of benevolence and suspicion 
| reminiscent of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 


plantation owners, have anger in their 
voices and a desire for blood on their 
palms. Such, today, is the condition in 
radio. That three books dealing with 
the ‘radio problem’ should be pub- 
lished in a year’s time demonstrates 
just how serious the condition is. 

The People Look at Radio was paid for 
by the National Association of Broad- 
casters. A report on a survey con- 
ducted by the University of Denver’s 
National Opinion Research Center, it 
is by far the most lukewarm of the 
three in its criticism. Radio, its central 
thesis states, may not be exactly what 


| it should be, but most of the people 
like it the way it is. There are charts 


and statistics to substantiate the thesis. 

In comparison Radio’s Second Chance 
appears to have all the impassioned 
violence of a Zola tract. Siepmann is, 
by turn, angry, pleading, scholarly, 
searching and exhortative. The result 
is always readable — and along with 
the vitriol one can pick up a compre- 
hensive view of what is referred to as 
the ‘twenty-five-year-old monster.’ 

By far the most important of the 
three books is The American Radio, a 
report from the Commission on Free- 
dom of the Press. Probably the entire 
history of radio has never been in- 
vestigated so thoroughly and presented 
with such uncensored candor. The 
result is not always entertaining — 
Llewellyn White writes the careful, 
qualified prose one finds in a physics 
textbook — but it is certainly worth 
several evenings of concentrated read- 
ing. The broadcasters, Mr. White tells 
us, have abused the trust that has been 
placed in them. The air belongs to the 
people and not to the advertising 
agencies. By controlling it, the ad men 
have almost destroyed the most power- 
ful medium of communication in the 
twentieth century. Until it is given 
back to the people, to whom it belongs, 
radio is a menace to culture and to 
civilization. 


MICHAEL BRUNO | 























































PLAYS FOR STOCK 


ANGEL STREET « SOLDIER'S WIFE 
| UKE IT HERE 
YOU TOUCHED ME 
HARRIET * PAPA IS ALL 
A FAMILY AFFAIR « LOCO 
THE DEEP MRS. SYKES 
THREE’S A FAMILY 
CHICKEN EVERY SUNDAY 
BUT NOT GOODBYE 
CLAUDIA + JANIE 
THE DAMASK CHEEK 
MY SISTER EILEEN 
MURDER WITHOUT CRIME 
OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 
YES, MY DARLING DAUGHTER 
GUEST IN THE HOUSE 
LITTLE FOXES * RUSSET MANTLE 
MR. AND MRS. NORTH 
OLD ACQUAINTANCE 
THE MALE ANIMAL 
THE SHOW-OFF * COCK ROBIN 
SEPARATE ROOMS « YOUNG WOODLEY 
THE BISHOP MISBEKAVES 
THE WALRUS AND THE CARPENTER 
THE OLD MAID « OUTWARD BOUND 
CHARLEY'S AUNT « NO EXIT 
DULCY + MINICK 
MERTON OF THE MOVIES 
TO THE LADIES 
THE GOOD FELLOW 
THE ROYAL FAMILY 
STAGE DOOR 
DINNER AT EIGHT 
THE DARK TOWER 
THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER 
GEORGE WASHINGTON SLEPT HERE 
YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU 
OLD LADY 31 
DADDY'S GONE A-HUNTING 
DECLASSE + A TAILOR-MADE MAN 
TEXAS NIGHTINGALE + FOOT-LOOSE 
FIRST LADY * HAPPY DAYS 
MOTHER CAREY'S CHICKENS 
MRS. WIGGS OF THE CABBAGE PATCH 


Where Available 


MADE IN HEAVEN 
THE FATAL WEAKNESS 
CRAIG'S WIFE 
THE MAGNIFICENT YANKEE 


When Available 


ANOTHER PART OF THE FOREST 
BORN YESTERDAY 

Send for Our Complete List of 

PLAYS FOR STOCK 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
7623 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 





Bits and Skits 


A portfolio of 20 five-minute radio 
scripts for one, two and three 
people. 

Fine professional material for 
broadcasting, auditions, practice 
and home recording. 

Price $1.50 
IN QUANTITY, $10 A DOZEN 
Catalogue of Radio Scripts Available 


RADIOPLAY SERVICE 


P. O. Box 368, Hollywood 28, California 
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GOTHIC waita COLORS 


ata.4i' AWN PRICED SPE 


GOTHIC COLOR CO. INC 


90 NINTH AVENUE NEW 1 ORK N Y 


are in the 

spotlight of most of New 

York's plays, opera, exhibits, fes- 

tivals, etc. We are equipped to 

handle your every need. An en- 

tire 8-story buildin — modern 

facilities. More t 100,000 
costumes in stock. 


Write ws for on estimate 


om oO. zk Ss 


1152 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
VAnderbilt 6-5060 








THEATRICAL 


Fabrics 


for COSTUMES 
DRAPERIES 
STAGE CURTAINS 













Mehoram 

leading Broadway productions, 

studios, college and little theatre groups. 

Free somples sent to recog- 

nized groups or schools. 
Address Dept, “T”’ 


130 West 46th St., New York 


@ LOS ANGELES 
1113 Se. Los Angeles Si. 





Costume rentals for complete 
productions or any part thereof, 
to schools and colleges every- 
where. 100,000 costumes in stock 
—promptly available at very 
moderate rates. You name the 
production or general list of 
requirements — we send full 


obligation. 
COMPANY 








EAVES COSTUME 





A Treasury OF MExicaANn Fo_kways, 
by Frances Toor (Crown: $5). 

pip not need the inspiriting visit of 

President Miguel Aleman to make 
the true Good Neighbors of Mexico 
aware of the progress or of the poten- 
tialities of that country which lies so 
close to our own, has so many things 
in common with us and yet is so com- 
pletely different in language, customs, 
temperament and habit of mind. There 
is little doubt that it is the differences, 
rather than the likenesses, that make 
Mexico so fascinating: the little land 
has so much of the world’s history so 
close to the surface, it retains so much 
of the past even now when its eyes are 


| steadily fixed on the future. It cannot 
_ be long before industry and progres- 


sive politics will wipe out much that 
remains of that past, so it is in good 


_ time that Frances Toor, who knows 


every corner of Mexico, has made a 
record of all the myths, legends, tradi- 
tions, faiths of the Mexican peoples 
and of how these express themselves in 
the fiestas, dances and songs of the 
towns and villages. It is a big, rich 


| book, almost an encyclopedia, and to 


the lavish text are added 170 photo- 


| graphs, ten drawings in color by Car- 





los Merida and 100 of his little but de- 
lightfully illuminating sketches. 


THE PUBLISHER PRESENTS 
A House ww Bau, by Colin McPhee 
(John Day: $4). For those who re- 
member THEATRE ARTS’ special is- 
sue on Bali (August 1936) this book 
is an echo of the delights presented 
there by Miguel Covarrubias. For 
everyone Mr. McPhee’s account of 
his fascination with Balinese music 
as well as with the people and the 
customs of the island is a distin- 
guished and flavorsome record of a 
culture where each member is to 
some extent an artist, an artist of life 
if not of drama, music or dance. 
Greek Srupies, by Gilbert Murray 
(Oxford: $5). Nine lectures and two 
essays by the great classical scholar 
and translator of Euripides. From 
his vast knowledge and with lively 
intelligence he discusses certain 
facets and highlights of ancient 
Greek civilization — the beginnings 
of the study of grammar, for in- 
stance, or the qualities in Hellenism 
that appeal to people today, the 
reasons why certain Greek works of 
literature have survived and others 
were allowed to perish. In urbane 
and pellucid prose, Professor Mur- 
ray takes especial delight in show- 


ing that Sophocles, Euripides and 
Theopompus were debunkers of the 
accepted values of their time. 

Ex Greco, by Maurice Legendre (Hy. 
perion; Duell, Sloan and Pearce; 
$6). Another of the distinguished 
series of Hyperion art books, this 
time about the sixteenth-century 
Greek-Spanish master who so fires 
the imagination of moderns. Legen- 
dre discusses all the known facts 
and some of the surmises and ap- 
praises representative paintings. He 
deprecates and calls ‘controver- 
sial,’ however, the artist’s last 
period, the elegant distortion and 
ecstatic spirituality of which par- 


ticularly appeal to contemporary | 


taste. Sixteen magnificent color 


— —_———_ 


plates; over fifty black and whites, | 


ArT oF PoLanp, by Irena Piatrowska 
(Philosophical Library: $6). A vali- 
ant attempt to show that Poland 
has an important independent art 
history. Unfortunately for her the- 
sis, the author treats seriously many 
painters and sculptors whose work 
seems a weak imitation of more vig- 
orous movements in other countries. 

Tue Erernar Licur, 
Wishengrad (Crown: $3). Twenty- 
six radio plays from the Sunday 
program of the same name, ranging 
in quality from good to middling. 
At his best Wishengrad writes a 
clean prose that is refreshing after 
the dubious hyperbole of other top 
radio writers; at his worst he relies 
too much on the device of the nar- 
rator to convey basic plot structure. 
There is an introductory essay on 
‘Radio as a Medium of Drama.’ 


HanpBooK or Rapio Writine, by | 


Erik Barnouw (Little, Brown: $3). 
A revised edition of one of the stand- 
ard books on radio writing, recom- 
mended by Corwin, Oboler, Wish- 
engrad and used as a text for many 
courses in radio. One section is 
given over to the script of a thirty- 
minute condensation 
which illustrates both the wonder 
and the horror of radio. 

Wuat D’Ya Know For Sure, by Len 
Zinberg (Doubleday: $2.50). A novel 
about the strivers of Gower’s Gulch, 
that area which is to Hollywood ap- 
proximately as Purgatory is to 
Heaven. Interesting for its authen- 
tic background material about 
shoestring movie production, this 
book is weakened by its curi- 
ously sentimental strain of the sort 
that only a Hollywood ‘tough 
guy’ could summon up. 
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Opera Groups 


LILIAN E. FOERSTER 


HE NEW ENGLAND Opera Theatre 
hs Boston was founded by Boris Gol- 
dovsky, who conducts ‘Opera News on 
the Air’ during intermissions of the 
Metropolitan broadcasts, directs the 
Opera Workshop at Tanglewood in 
the summer and has been teaching 
opera staging at the New England 
Conservatory for over a decade. The 
NEOT has two purposes: ‘(1) to offer 
artistic productions of operatic master- 
pieces at a price the general public can 
afford ($3.60 top); and (2) to provide 
an opportunity for the best young 
American talent to perform artistically 
inspired opera on a professional basis.’ 

The company believes that ‘it will 
take at least two years before the 
artistic worth of a new organization 
such as the NEOT has permeated the 
consciousness of the wider public,’ and 
is prepared to operate at a deficit for 
that length of time. To decrease the 
deficit by raising prices and playing 
in a large hall would result not only 


in robbing the performances of their | 


present ease and intimacy but also in 
defeating the low-price policy itself. 





As regards repertory, Goldovsky has | 


found that ‘people are reluctant to go 
to unfamiliar shows.’ (The Marriage of 
Figaro and La Bohéme sold out for 
two performances while a double bill 
of Puccini’s The Cloak and Menotti’s 
The Old Maid and the Thief did not.) 
But, Goldovsky warns, ‘it is not the 
function of the NEOT to give only the 
standard operas and if the community 
tries to force it to perform only best- 
sellers the company will not go on.’ 

lhe Hartt Opera Guild sponsors the 
productions of the Opera Department 


of the Julius Hartt School of Music in | 


Hartford, partly because it finds these 


productions ‘fine entertainment’ and | 


believes that ‘the 
development of an American opera 
culture | will] materially offset the per- 
nicious effects of so much mediocre 
radio and movie fare offered to our 
youth.’ Annual dues are five dollars, 
for a pair of seats to two operas. The 
first work this season was Paisiello’s 
The Barber of Seville, which received 
four performances; the second was a 
double bill of Puccini’s Sister Angelica 
and Gianni Schicchi. 

Productions of the New England 
Opera Theatre show a high degree of 


partly because it 


integration between music and stage 








BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 






DANCE DEPT. 


J A N BECOME A DANCER 
or 
TEACHER OF DANCE 


DIRECTOR 
REGISTER NOW 









FOR FALL SEMESTER 


Theatre Arts Dept. 
HARLAN GRANT 


ACTING 
DIRECTING 
STAGECRAFT 
DESIGN 
Summer Courses in Association with 


WESTON VERMONT PLAYHOUSE 
Professional Stock Com 





FULL PROFESSIONAL COURSE LEADING TO DIPLOMA—CERTIFICATE 


Day and Evening Classes ° 


Catalogue on Request 


Dormitory Accommodations for Women Students 


Approved under Veterans’ G. I. 


Bill of Rights 


Boston Conservatory of Music, 26 The Fenway, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


THEATRE SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


NORMAN BRACE, 


Director 


STAGE © SCREEN ® RADIO ¢@ TELEVISION © SPEECH 
Day or Evening classes. Fal] term begins October 6. Twenty-Second Year 
APPROVED FOR VETERANS UNDER G. |. BILL OF RIGHTS 


Training under a faculty of skilled professionals gives the student a thorough 
background for Acting, Teaching, Directing. Former students are Steve Cochran, 
Dick & Joyce Van Patten, Skippy Homeier, Charles Crisp, Romola Robb, Cameron 


Mitchell, Dennis James. 


Special Department for High School Students and Children. 
Write for catalogue T: Registrar, suite 131. Telephone CIrcle 5-6467 
CARNEGIE HALL, 154 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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THEATRICAL 
FABRICS by 


DAZIAN’S 


FOR COSTUMES + SETTINGS 
STAGE DRAPERIES + CURTAINS 


Write for Free Booklet: 
“What Fabrics Can Do For Your Show” 


DAZIAN'S 








action, both of which are directed by 
Goldovsky. The Hartt Opera Guild's 


Barber was conducted by Moshe Par. 


anov, staged and set by Elemer Nagy 


and performed by students of the 
Hartt Music School. Unlike other 
directors and designers Nagy sct the 
opera in old Spain, as Beaumarchais 
and the title imply. 

With regard to the general subject of 
opera productions Goldovsky believes 
that ‘ideal opera is a fusion of sub. 
lime music and convincing theatre 


. an integrated musico-dramatic 7 
experience [which] combines the ex. | 
hilaration of a great show with the 


exultation of great music.’ Similarly, 
the Hartt Opera Guild declares that 


opera is ‘the one art form which] 


incorporates the best in theatre, dane- 
ing and music.’ 





The Tormentor 


Excursion 


If you are still planning your two-weeks- 

with, you might consider the following 
means of travel and traveling companions, 
But you ll have to guess them first (and the 
‘dramatic works’ in which they appear), 
Even uf you don’t get a vacation idea, you 
should get a score of 80. HOW would you 
go if you were vacationing with: 
1) Josephine Corcoran; 2) Ted Law- 
son; 3) Petruchio and Katharina; 4 
Porgy; 5) Dr. Knock; 6) Alan Squier: 
7) Gabriel; 8) Curly; 9) The Vanish- 
ing Lady; 10) Messala 

And WHERE would you go if you wer 
vacationing with: 

11) Rev. Davidson; 12) Teddy Stern 
and Chick Kessler; 13) The Stage 
Manager; 14) Macduff; 15) Sheridan 
Whiteside; 16) Lt. Pinkerton; 17) Mr. 
and Mrs. Antrobus; 18) Crichton: 
19) Maria Vetsera; 20) The Simpleton 
TURN AROUND 
FOR THE ANSWERS 
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DRAMATIC IMAGINATION 
by Robert Edmond Jones 


One of the foremost artists in the American 
theatre, a pioneer, innovator and prophet, 
Robert Edmond Jones can evoke the magic 
of the theatre in words as well as in light 
and line. Out of his rich and extraordinarily 
varied'experience with such artists and crea- 
tors as Eugene O'Neill, John Barrymore, 
Nijinski, he discusses the art and history of 
the theatre and its future possibilities. An 
indispensable book for actor, designer, play- 
wright and theatre lover. $2.00 


PART OF A LIFETIME 


by Lee Simonson 


An autobiography in prose, photographs 
and designs by one of America’s ablest scene 
designers and writers about the theatre. Mr. 
Simonson has an incisive literary style, a 
keen mind and a vast store of theatre knowl- 
edge. He includes not only an account of his 
own approach to the theatre, but also the 
story of the founding of the Theatre Guild 
and anecdotes about the Lunts, George 
Bernard Shaw, Stanislavski, Schnitzler and 
Werfel. 84 plates, 8 of them in color. In a 
large handsome format designed by the 
author. $5.00 


ARENA 
by Hallie Flanagan 


The director of the Federal Theatre tells 
the story of that important experiment in 
theatre mass participation and mass audi- 
ence. A record of a unique achievement, 
invaluable to students of theatre and of the 
American scene. “‘Here is a book as exciting 
as a novel and twice as provocative.”” — 


John Gassner $3.75 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
130 West 56th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


RUMFORD Press 
CONCORD. NH 





DYNAMO 
by Hallie Flanagan 


An account of one of the important col- 
lege theatres, the one at Vassar College, by 
its founder and director who is now head of 
the theatre department at Smith. A plea for 
and a guide to experimental theatre, it is 
also a summary of how a theatre can stimu- 
late and have a permanent effect on students. 
Something all educators, theatre people, 
laymen should read. $2.75 


MARTHA GRAHAM 
by Barbara Morgan 


A magnificently designed and executed 
photographic record of sixteen of Martha 
Graham's more important dances; a remark- 
able achievement in dynamic dance photog- 
raphy. ‘I consider Barbara Morgan's book 
on the dancer Martha Graham the single 
most important dance document of today.” 
— Paul Magriel $6.00 


DANCE MEMORANDA 
by Merle Armitage 


A record of the ballet and modern dance, 
of the artists and musicians and impresarios 
who have contributed to them, from the 
period preceding Isadora Duncan to the 
present, by a man who has been closely con- 
nected with the ballet from both sides of the 
orchestra pit. Over 250 illustrations, many 
of them of rare and irreplaceable items. 


$7.50 
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